Mapp^  Bew  l^ear! 

Again  the  publishers  of  the  New  England  are  presenting 
their  readers  zvith  a  greatly  enlarged  and  radically  improved 
magazine. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  this  new  feature,  the  publication 
of  a  complete  novel  in  each  issue,  not  taking  the  space  of  other 
matter,  but  as  an  addition  to  the  book,  will  meet  with  so  cordial 
a  reception  as  to  justify  us  in  its  continuance.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  other  general  magazine  selling  for  fifteen  cents 
undertakes  this  feature. 

From  a  literary  standpoint  the  field  of  the  long  short-story 
is  an  inviting  one;  but  publishing  conditions  have  greatly 
retarded  its  development.  It  is  our  belief,  therefore,  that  this 
experiment  by  the  New  England  Magazine  will  be  as  warmly 
welcomed  by  writers  as  by  readers.  At  any  rate  we  are  planning 
to  try  it  out,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  readers 
about  it. 

The  installation  of  new  machinery  by  our  printers  enables 
us,  at  the  same  time,  to  introduce  modern  color  work  into  our 
covers,  illustrations  and  decorations.  This  we  hope  to  develop 
to  the  embellishment  and  enrichment  of  our  pages.  Carefully 
retaining  the  best  of  that  which  has  gone  before,  it  is  our 
intention  that  these  and  all  other  new  developments  shall  be 
introduced  zvithout  the  sacrifice  of  any  of  those  features  which 
have,  in  the  past,  made  the  New  England  Magazine  a  welcome 
iJisitor  in  so  many  homes. 


THE  PUBLISHERS. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE  summer  of  the 
year  1692  will  never 
be  forgotten  by 
Salemites,  although 
more  than  two  cen- 
turies have  flown, 
Throughout  the  com- 
rnunity  there  was  a  deep-seated  con- 
viction that  Satan  was  visibly  among 
them,  walking  their  streets,  in  their 
houses,  roaming  the  forests,  and  even  in 
the  sanctuary. 

No  less  a  man  than  Cotton  Mather 
declared  in  a  sermon  that  in  the  very 
meeting-house  where  they  were  then 
gathered,  there  were  more  emissaries  of 
Satan  than  the  number  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all 
believed  in  his  personal  presence  and 
agency.  Neither  magistrate,  minister, 
citizen,  nor  slave  had  the  slightest  doubt 
of  it,  and  he  who  questioned  was  looked 
upon  by  friends  and  neighbors  with  the 
same  degree  of  aversion  and  distrust  with 
which  the  heretic  had  always  been 
regarded  by  the  orthodox. 

Belief  in  demonology  and  witchcraft 
has  existed  from  the  earliest  recorded 
times  among  savage  and  civilized,  and 
the  more  widely  spread  became  the 
Christian  religion  with  its  sharp  differen- 
tiation of  the  power  that  makes  for  good, 
and  the  power  that  makes  for  evil,  into 
the  conception  of  a  concrete,  personal 


God,  and  a  personal  devil,  the  more  in- 
tense became  the  belief  in  the  warfare 
waged  between  the  two  for  the  posses- 
sion of  human  souls. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  belief  was  the 
conviction  that  the  devil  must  have 
human  agents,  and  that  these  were  em- 
ployed by  him  to  work  his  will  upon  the 
innocent,  as  marauding  bands  of  an  ill- 
disciplined  army  harry  and  torture  the 
helpless  and  peaceful  inhabitants  of  a 
country  with  whom  they  may  be  at  war. 

It  was  believed  that  these  human 
agents  had  been  bought  by  him  for  a 
price,  some  bargain,  whereby  for  the 
gratification  of  some  earthly  desire,  prop- 
erty, power,  love,  vengeance,  they  were 
willing  to  give  him  in  exchange  the 
ultirnate  possession  of  their  souls. 

History  is  replete  with  instances  of  this 
belief.  These  were  the  so-called  witches, 
and  to  find  them  out,  to  convict  them,  to 
make  them  suffer  all  the  contumely, 
scorn  and  ignominy  that  a  human  being 
can  know,  all  the  torture  that  a  fiendish 
mgenuity  can  contrive,  and  at  last  to  be 
put  to  a  shameful  death,  became  a  pious 
duty.  Not  only  were  the  victims  con- 
denined  to  a  felon's  death,  but  they  were 
denied  Christian  burial  and  interment, 
their  bodies  being  thrown  among  rocks,' 
brambles  and  refuse,  to  become  the  prey 
of  beasts  and  fowl. 

The  horrors  of  the  inquisition  pale 
beside  the  tragedies  enacted  in  the  Mass- 
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achusetts  colony.  From  the  former, 
there  was  always  escape  by  recantation. 
From  the  latter,  there  was  none.  Once 
accused,  the  victim  was  hounded  with  a 
relentlessness  of  which  only  man  is  cap- 
able. The  plea  of  guilty  carried  with  it 
its  own  condemnation.  The  plea  of  not 
guilty  availed  no  more,  for  those  in 
charge  of  the  prosecution  had  pre-deter- 
mined,  and  though  the  form  of  trial  was 
had,  saintly  men  and  holy  women  were 
convicted  and  put  to  death  on  the 
evidence  of  hysterical  children,  who, 
prompted  and  incited  by  clergymen  and 
magistrates,  gave  utterance  to  the  wildest 
and  most  imaginative  of  statements  that 
were  received  with  all  the  gravity  attach- 
ing to  a  judgment  rendered  by  a  supreme 
court  justice. 

England  had  passed  through  a  witch 
persecution  earlier  in  the  century.  The 
Massachusetts  colony  had  sought  the 
refuge  of  the  new  world  for  freedom  to 
worship  according  to  their  conscience, 
and  it  was  a  universal  belief  that  the  arch 
enemy  of  souls  was  making  a  renewed 
and  desperate  effort  to  assert  his  dom- 
inion in  this  new  region.  The  surround- 
ing forests  were  filled  with  Indians,  and 
they  especially,  were  considered  as  allies 
and  henchmen  of  the  devil,  as  well  as  the 
prowling  beasts,  for  the  conception  was 
universal  that  he  assumed  protean  forms, 
of  which  the  favorites  were  dogs,  cats, 
lynxes  and  wolves. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  condition  of 
things  in  Salem  and  its  vicinity  is  not 
introduced  here  for  the  purpose  of 
historical  instruction,  but  to  make  more 
intelligible  the  atmosphere  of  the  time 
during  which  this  story  is  cast. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"Nay,  nay,  love,  it  cannot  be!  The 
terror  of  these  times  hath  frighted  thee, 
as  well  it  may,  but  surely,  no  accusation 
can  lie  against  thee,  so  young,  so  pure,  so 
innocent,  so  godly  in  all  thy  ways.  We 
know  that  Satan  is  abroad,  and  that  the 
powers  of  darkness  have  been  loosed^  to 
work  his  will,  but  surely,  not  to  bring 
danger  and  death  to  thee.  Thou  art 
wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  fear  whereby 
thou  canst  not  use  thy  usual  reason." 

"Would  God  it  were  so,  Philip,  but  I 


have  that  prescience  of  the  future  that 
makes  me  tremble,  and  I  see  myself  be- 
fore those  stern-eyed  magistrates ;  I  hear 
the  testimony  that  will  consign  me  to  the 
chains  and  prison,  then  to  the  Witch's  , 
Hill,  and  then !  Oh  God !  can  it  be  that 
I,  too,  must  suffer  that  frightful  fate?"  i 

"No !   By  the  God  of  Israel,  I  say  no ! 
and  by  Satan  himself,  and  all  his  myr- 
midons, I  swear  no!    I  know  not  why 
thou  should'st  fear  this,  but  this  I  swear ; 
that  should  such  fate  o'ertake  thee,  I,  my- 
self will  plunge  a  knife  through  thy 
sweet  bosom,  deep  into  thy  pure  heart, 
sooner  than  that  thou  shalt  be  one  of 
those  to  wend  thy  way  up  that  ghastly  , 
slope ;  and  of  those  that  send  thee  there,  ' 
one  at  least,  and  more,  can  I  but  compass  , 
it,  shall  join  thee  and  me  on  the  thither 
side.    But  why,  love,  why  hast  thou  this 
fear  that  hath  taken  such  strange  hold 
on  thee?" 

The  violence  of  the  girl's  emotion  had 
partially  abated,  and  though  her  bosom 
still  heaved,  she  compelled  herself  to 
sufficient  calmness  to  answer. 

"Listen.  Thou  rememberest  Goodwife 
Nourse,  a  woman  of  saintly  life  for  three 
score  and  ten  years,  all  of  which  were 
filled  with  deeds  of  kindness  and  the  fear 
of  God?  , 

"What  availed  her  saintly  life  and 
deeds  of  kindness,  her  defence,  her  plead- 
ings ?  And  her  memory  to-day  ?  Who  ' 
dare  speak  of  her  save  in  terms  of 
reproach  and  anathema,  and  this  but  one 
week  gone?    Tell  me?"  ; 

"Nay,  Martha,  I  cannot.  These  mat- 
ters be  too  great  for  me.  We  are  taught 
that  wisdom  and  justice  abideth  in  the 
ministers,  and  the  counsel  of  the  elders 
and  magistrates  " 

"Wisdom  and  justice!"  she  interrupted  ; 
hotly.    "Aye!  so  is  wisdom  and  justice,' 
and  pity  and  mercy  in  the  heart  of  the 
tigress  and  the  lion  when  the  lust  for 
blood  is  on  them  as  much  as  in  those 
thou  namest."  * 

"But  why,  Martha,  I  pray  thee,  fearest 
thou  that  this  blood  lust  will  be  turned  , 
upon  thee?  Truly,  if  thou  curbest  not; 
thy  tongue,  I  fear  evil  will  befall  thee, 
for  thou  knowest  thy  speech  is  not  meet 
and  reverent,  but  reckless  and  imprudent 
were  it  heard  by  other  ears  than  mine." 
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"I  know  full  well  that  I  must  not  say 
to  others  what  is  in  my  heart,  but  the  hor- 
ror of  these  trials  and  hangings  hath 
swelled  it  almost  to  bursting,  and  speech 
I  must  have,  although  but  to  thee,  for 
thee  I  trust." 

"And  well  thou  mayest,  for  in  thy 
well-being  is  my  life.  Say  on,  for  thou 
knowest  the  rack  would  not  tear  from 
me  one  word  that  would  imperil  thee." 

"I  know  it,  for  have  I  not  promised  to 
be  thy  wife,  and  would  I  have  given  thee 
that  promise  did  I  not  trust  thee  utterly  ? 
Kiss  me." 

As  the  man  bent  to  meet  her  lips  the 
girl  threw  her  arms  about  him  and  held 
him  in  a  passion  of  clinging,  the  while  a 
shudder  passed  through  her  as  she  whis- 
pered :  ''Oh,  my  love,  my  love !  Shouldst 
they  tear  me  from  thee,  I  should  die,  even 
before  they  willed  it.  Promise  me  that 
should  that  happen  which  I  fear,  thou 
wilt  give  me  the  release  of  which  thou 
hast  spoken.  It  mayhap  that  such  a 
deed  will  waken  them  from  this  madness 
by  the  very  horror  of  its  protest,  and  be 
counted  unto  thee  by  God  for  righteous- 
ness." 

"I  have  already  told  thee,  sworn  it,  that 
so  will  I  do  sooner  than  have  thee  meet 
such  doom.  Thou,  at  least,  wilt  know 
that  it  is  done  in  love,  and  to  save  thee 
and  thine  from  the  frightful  ignominy  of 
that  thrice  accursed  hill.  But  thou  hast 
not  told  me  why  thou  fearest  that  such 
may  be  thy  fate." 

"This  is  the  reason  thereof.  Thou 
knowest  who  have  been  the  accusers ;  a 
parcel  of  silly  children,  wrought  upon  by 
their  own  imaginations  and  the  tales  of 
the  slave  woman,  Tetuba ;  then,  incited  by 
one,  who,  while  he  wears  the  livery  of 
God's  minister,  yet  do  I  believe  his  heart 
blacker  and  m_ore  cruel  than  that  of  the 
arch-fiend  himself,  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Parris. 

"Something  of  that  have  I  hinted  to 
Mercy  Lewis,  whom  I  have  known  from 
her  cradle.  Thou  rememberest  that  it  is 
upon  her  accusation  that  Good  wife  Easty 
now  lieth  in  prison  loaded  with  chains. 
Reply  she  made  not,  but  her  eye  had  a 
baleful  light  as  she  looked  at  me,  and  her 
shoulders  began  to  twitch.  I  seized  her 
and  shook  her  with  somewhat  of  violence 


and  the  twitching  ceased,  but  she  broke 
into  weeping.  I  placed  my  arm  about 
her  and  comforted  her,  telling  her  that 
she  was  o'er-wrought,  and  to  go  home, 
advising  her  that  she  should  abandon 
those  meetings  at  the  minister's  house, 
for  verily,  of  a  truth,  I  believe  that  there 
the  trouble  began,  though  of  that  I  said 
naught." 

The  young  man's  face  was  very  grave 
as  he  replied :  "Alas,  Martha,  I  fear  me 
thy  apprehensions  have  some  foundation, 
and  that  thou  hast  struck  a  spark  that 
may  enkindle  a  conflagration  which  may 
yet  enwrap  thee  in  its  flames.  I  believe, 
even  as  thou  dost,  that  thou  hast  spoken 
truth  concerning  the  man  thou  hast 
named,  but  it  was  most  unwise.  His  Hfe 
since  he  hath  had  this  charge  hath  been 
one  of  contention,  marked  by  greed  and 
avarice.  Moreover,  he  is  vengeful,  lust- 
ful of  power  and  influence,  and  should 
the  girl,  Mercy  Lewis,  betray  to  him  the 
hint  thou  hast  dropped  and  the  advice 
thou  gavest,  I  doubt  not  but  that  he  will 
endeavor  to  brew  trouble  for  thee.  I  like 
not  these  men,  who,  though  they  be  or- 
dained ministers,  can  find  divine  war- 
rant to  accomplish  ends,  w^hich  in  us, 
who  wear  not  the  cloak  of  sanctity, 
would  be  attributed  to  personal  motives, 
from  which  none  is  entirely  free.  What 
would  life  be  to  me,  if  harm  should  come 
to  thee,  Martha  ?" 

The  girl,  now  more  alarmed  at  the 
thought  of  her  lover's  distress  than  of 
her  own  possible  danger,  endeavored  to 
make  light  of  her  previous  fears. 

"I  told  thee,  PhiHp,  I  had  but  hinted^ 
and  that  lightly,  and  as  for  the  advice  I 
gave  the  child,  'twas  good,  but  I'll  war- 
rant me  she  had  forgotten  both  ere  she 
reached  her  home  as  I  shall  forget  my 
fears.  'Tis  when  I  think  of  my  love  for 
thee,  and  all  the  happiness  the  future 
may  contain  by  thy  side,  that  my  silly 
fears  do  threat  me,  that  such  unclouded 
bliss  be  not  for  sinful  man  or  woman. 
Forgive  me  for  raising  such  darksome 
thoughts.  They  are  foolish,  and  I  will 
cast  them  from  me,  and  dwell  only  on  the 
delight  that  thou  lovest  me." 

Their  lips  met  in  a  long  caress  as  he 
bade  her  farewell,  but  the  heart  of  Philip 
English  was  very  heavy  as  he  went  his 
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way,  for  he  well  knew  the  temper  of  the 
community,  and  that  the  fanaticism 
which  had  already  shed  the  blood  of  six 
innocent  victims  would  never  be  satisfied 
until  its  appetite  had  been  gorged  by  the 
death  of  many  others,  and  that  his 
betiothed  and  he  himself,  might  be 
among  them. 

CHAPTER  11. 

Some  ten  days  later,  as  young  English 
was  cutting  poles  in  the  woods  to  fence 
a  piece  of  ground,  a  youth,  whom  he 
knew  as  a  servant  in  the  family  of  his 
betrothed  approached,  handing  him  a 
piece  of  folded  paper. 

The  apprehension  which  Martha's  talk 
with  him  had  previously  aroused  had 
become  lulled,  for  nothing  had  occurred 
to  warrant  the  fears  she  had  expressed, 
and  on  those  occasions  when  he  had  seen 
her  since  then,  and  had  referred  to  the 
matter,  she  had  declared  that  they  were 
of  little  account;  that  she  had  been 
nervous  and  over-wrought,  but  his  hand 
trembled  as  he  took  the  note. 

In  those  days  correspondence  between 
lovers  by  letters  and  billet  doux  on  all 
possible  excuses  was  a  thing  unknown, 
and  only  a  matter  of  grave  importance 
could  warrant  it,  so  his  fears  returned 
with  renewed  force  as  he  unfolded  and 
read  what  she  had  written:  ''My  well 
beloved.  I  am  in  sore  travail  and  dis- 
tress, and  have  need  of  thee  at  the  soon- 
est thou  canst  come  to  me.  Thine  

He  turned  to  the  boy  sharply. 

"When  gave  she  you,  this  note?" 

"The  sun  was  about  four  hours  high." 

"And  now  it  lacks  a  scant  hour  of  mid- 
day.   Said  she  anything?" 

"Take  this  to  Mr.  English,  and  lose  no 
time.  Say  naught  to  any,  but  place  it  in 
his  own  hands." 

"You  have  been  more  than  three  hours 
coming  but  little  more  than  a  league. 
Why  the  delay?"  ] 

"I  could  not  start  at  once.  When  here, 
I  knew  not  where  to  find  you.  She  bade 
me  say  naught,  so  I  asked  no  questions, 
but  sought." 

"Wherein  you  showed  discretion  and 
obedience.  Be  ever  so  and  it  may  ad- 
vantage you.  Here  is  a  token,"  and  he 
handed  the  lad  a  shilling. 


"How  go  things  at  your  master's?"  he 
continued. 

"As  usual  till  yester  afternoon,  when 
the  worshipful  Messers.  Hutchinson  and 
Putnam  did  ride  up  to  the  house.  There 
they  remained  for  an  hour.  Since  then 
there  seemeth  to  be  somewhat  of  anxiety 
if  one  may  guess  from  the  grave  faces  of 
my  master's  family.  More,  I  saw  tears 
in  the  eyes  of  Mistress  Martha." 

"William,  observation  and  a  silent 
tongue  are  of  great  worth.  How  look 
you  upon  your  mistress,  Martha?" 

"I  would  give  my  life  for  her!"  cried 
the  boy  earnestly.  "Well  you  know,  sir, 
that  the  lot  of  a  redemptioner  is  not  easy. 
She  hath  shown  me  unvarying  kindness, 
and  in  the  pain  I  had  last  winter  when 
the  log  fell  upon  my  leg,  she  ministered 
to  me  as  a  sister  might  have  done,"  and 
the  boy's  eyes  moistened. 

"I  believe  you,  William.  She  hath  a 
good  heart.  It  mayhap  that  she  will 
need  friends  ere  much  time  hath  flown. 
Can  she  depend  on  you?" 

"I  have  but  my  life,  sir.  That  is  hers 
and  she  need  it,  as  I  have  just  said." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it  were  she  in  peril  of 
life  or  Hmb  by  attack  from  wild  beast, 
savage  or  accident,  but  there  be  perils 
in  the  air  these  times  that  turn  men's 
hearts  to  water.   How  then?" 

"I  know  to  what  you  refer,  sir.  'Tis 
but  one  to  me  what  threats  her,  be  it 
beast,  savage  or  devil,  as  I  have  but  the 
one  life.    'Tis  hers." 

"Give  me  your  hand,  lad,"  and  the 
colonial  aristocrat  and  redemptioner  boy 
looked  each  other  in  the  eye,  and  though 
no  word  was  said,  each  knew  that  a  vow 
was  registered,  and  each  gave  trust  to 
the  other.  Silence  was  golden  in  those 
days,  and  especially  at  that  particular 
time  and  in  that  locality. 

"Do  you  return  at  once?"  asked  the 
elder  man. 

"I  was  bade  to  do  some  commissions, 
and  she  also  whispered  to  me,  'Be  in  no 
haste  to  return.  Keep  a  silent  tongue  and 
open  ears  about  the  town,  learning  what 
may  be  said.'  So  it  will  be  toward  night- 
fall ere  I  go  back." 

"Follow  the  advice  given.  I  go  at 
once.  Tell  no  one  you  have  seen  me  or 
been  entrusted  with  a  message.  Neither 
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accompany  me.  Wait  until  I  have  been 
gone  half  an  hour,  and  if  idleness  irks, 
here  is  my  axe."  So  saying,  Philip  Eng- 
lish hurried  away  to  his  home,  saddled 
his  horse,  and  drew  no  rein  until  he  had 
reached  the  home  of  his  affianced. 

As  he  dismounted,  Martha  met  him, 
saying  only,  ''It  was  good  and  sweet  in 
thee  to  come  so  quickly.  Wilt  always 
when  I  call?" 

''While  life  remains,  and  I  think  I 
should  hear  thy  sweet  voice  even  had 
death  claimed  me.  But  why  needest  thou 
me  now?  Surely  that  which  thou 
fearest — " 

"Nay,  not  in  the  way  I  feared  then.  I 
will  tell  thee  all.  But  thou  hast  not 
eaten  ?" 

"No.  William  found  me  in  the  wood 
and  I  lost  no  time.  Thy  message  seemed 
urgent." 

"It  was  unnecessarily  so,  but  I  wanted 
thee  so  much,"  and  she  laid  her  hand  on 
her  lover's  arm.  "Wilt  come  into  the 
kitchen,  or  shall  I  bring  thee  something 
here?"  and  she  indicated  a  rude  table 
standing  under  a  magnificent  oak  in  the 
yard. 

"Out  here  is  better.  I  stifle  indoors, 
not  only  from  the  heat,  but  from  this  ter- 
ror that  stalketh  at  noon-day.  I  want  to 
be  in  the  open.  I  want  to  see  about  me. 
I  feel  as  if  secret  enemies  lurked  in  every 
corner,  and  I  need  to  be  where  I  can  face 
them,  though  facing  what  we  face  boots 
little." 

"Then  sit  down,  and  I  will  bring  thee 
something." 

She  disappeared  into  the  house  and 
soon  returned  bringing  a  table-cloth  of 
home-spun  linen,  but  white  as  bleaching 
on  green  grass  could  make  it ;  a  plate  of 
blue  Canton-ware,  a  knife,  steel  fork  and 
silver  spoon.  These  she  set  in  order  on 
the  table,  went  back  and  forth  until  she 
had  placed  before  him  some  cold  meat, 
a.  loaf  of  bread,  fresh  butter,  cakes,  a 
pitcher  of  thick,  yellow  cream,  some  ber- 
ries and  half  a  pie. 

"Now,  eat,  my  love.  When  thou  hast 
finished  I  will  tell  thee  why  I  sent  for 
thee,  but  first,  let  me  hear  again  that  thou 
lovest  me,"  and  she  leaned  forward,  her 
hands  resting  on  the  table,  her  rounded 
arms  and  dimpled  elbows  showing  below 


her  rolled  up  sleeves,  while  she  gazed  at 
him  with  an  intentness  of  passion  that 
stirred  his  inmost  soul. 

"Love  thee,  Martha !  I  would  that  my 
tongue  could  find  the  words  that  might 
express  my  heart,  or  give  thee  such 
assurance  that  thou  couldst  not  doubt — " 

"Nay,  nay,  Philip,  thou  mistakest  me. 
I  do  not  doubt.  I  know  that  thou  lovest 
me  as  well  as  ever  was  woman  loved  by 
man,  but  it  is  so  sweet  to  hear  it.  Ah! 
we  women  never  tire  of  listening,  but 
wish  to  hear  it  o'er  and  o'er  again,  and 
each  time  it  hath  new  music  in  our  ears. 
That  is  why  I  asked  thee.  It  gives  us 
courage,  and  I  bethink  me  that  I  shall 
have  need  of  all  that  my  faith  in  God  and 
the  assurance  of  thy  love  can  give  me. 
Dost  thou  know,  that  Goodmen  Hutchin- 
son and  Putnam  visited  us  yester  after- 
noon ?" 

"William  said  something  of  it,  and  that 
they  left  behind  them  grave  faces.  Why 
did  they  call? 

"Thou  knowest  my  mother,  and  that  a 
godlier  woman  doth  not  live,  full  of  all 
Chiistian  virtues  and  human  kindliness. 

"Thou  knowest  her  brightness  and 
cheerfulness,  so  different  from  the 
solemn-visaged  goodwives  of  the  town. 
Thou  knowest  how  the  very  children  love 
her,  and  whenever  she  appeareth  on  the 
street,  one  or  more  do  always  seek  to 
accompany  her,  to  bear  her  parcels,  to 
hold  her  hand,  to  listen  to  her  speech, 
and  are  loath  to  leave  her  when  she 
returns  to  her  door.  And  to  think  that 
these  traits  of  her  sweet  nature  should  be 
the  instruments  they  are  trying  to  turn 
against  her  to  her  undoing !  Oh,  Philip  ! 
Philip !"  and  the  girl's  voice  broke  as  the 
tears  fell  from  her  eyes. 

"This  then  v/as  what  the  visit  of  these 
men  meant!  Dost  mean  to  tell  me  that 
they  are  so  mad  and  blind  that  they  dare 
bring  accusation  against  thy  mother?" 

"No,  not  accusation.  The  matter  hath 
not  yet  reached  that  stage,  but  their  visit 
was  one  of  inquiry,  and  thou  knowest 
what  a  visit  of  inquiry  from  those  men 
meaneth.  They  are  like  wolves,  who 
once  having  caught  the  scent  of  blood, 
pursue  their  quarry  until  they  come  up 
with  it  and  rend  it  with  their  fangs." 
"But  how  came  this  about  ?  What  said 
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they,  and  why  should  they  make  thy 
mother  the  subject  of  inquiry?" 

To  tell  how  the  matter  started  I  can- 
not, for  their  method  is  not  direct,  but  I 
gathered  it  was  somewhat  in  this  wise. 
As  I  said,  thou  knowest  how  the  children 
flock  after  her,  and  how  she  hath  a  laugh 
with  this  one,  a  merry  jest  with  that  one, 
and  a  kiss  for  another  one,  wherein  she 
dififereth  mightily  from  the  other  women 
who  are  always  chiding,  and  telling  the 
little  ones  that  this  or  that  is  not  meet  or 
seemly.  It  would  seem  that  someone 
hath  intimated  that  these  very  qualities 
which  surely  savor  more  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ  than  of  the  evil  one,  are  inspired 
by  the  latter,  and  that  he  hath  given  her 
uncanny  power  to  attract  the  children, 
and  this  visit  was  that  they  might  inter- 
rogate her  on  the  matter." 

"And  what  came  of  it?" 

''Nothing  as  yet,  but  thou  knowest  that 
once  the  finger  of  suspicion  is  pointed  at 
any  one,  it  groweth  like  those  noisome 
things  that  come  up  in  a  night.  At  sun- 
set, the  grass  is  clean  and  beautiful;  in 
the  morning  it  is  speckled  with  the 
poisonous  growths." 

''I  know  it  well,  but  what  said  they 
further?" 

"They  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  had 
communication  with  Satan,  and  where 
got  she  the  power  to  so  attract  the  chil- 
dren." 

"And  what  answer  made  she?" 

"That  never  had  she  had  such  com- 
munication as  that  to  which  they  refer- 
red ;  that  she  had  no  desire  so  to  do,  and 
more,  that  had  she  such  desire,  she  would 
be  ignorant  of  the  way  and  manner  of 
going  about  it,  adding  that  were  the  sub- 
ject not  so  serious,  she  would  feel  like 
laughing  at  the  absurdity  thereof.  That 
as  for  the  children  being  fond  of  her,  it 
was  but  natural,  she  supposed,  because 
she  was  fond  of  them." 

"And  then?" 

"They  cautioned  her  about  speaking 
lightly  on  so  grave  a  matter;  that  it  was 
beyond  argument  that  Satan  had  ways 
and  means  of  making  himself  under- 
stood, and  that  her  reply  savored  of 
evasion. 

"As  to  the  attraction  she  exerted  on 
the  little  ones,  they   asked  her  if  she 


presumed  to  say  that  she  loved  them 
more  than  other  goodwives.  If  she  said 
'yes,'  that  she  was  arrogant  and  pre- 
sumptuous ;  if  she  said  'no,'  that  it  must 
be  an  unholy  influence  that  drew  them, 
for  no  other  woman  did  they  seek  as 
her." 

"And  her  reply?" 

"That  she  could  say  no  more,  for  more 
she  knew  not.  She  could  but  repeat  her 
denial  and  assert  her  belief  that  children 
were  more  attracted  by  a  smiling  face 
than  a  sour  one,  and  by  cheerful,  pleas- 
ant words  than  by  constant  admonition." 

"What  said  they  when  they  departed?" 

"That  they  would  make  their  report  to 
those  who  sent  them,  advising  her  mean- 
while to  beseech  divine  aid  against  the 
machinations  of  the  evil  one,  to  conduct 
herself  with  more  of  gravity  and  less  of 
lightsomeness,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
the  children,  lest  the  affair  be  taken  up 
more  seriously." 

"I  marvel  not  that  they  left  grave  faces 
behind  them.  Made  your  mother  any 
final  reply?" 

"No.  Though  bright  and  sunny,  thou 
knowest  that  she  hath  a  temper  of  quick- 
ness— "  "Which  her  daughter  inheriteth," 
interjected  Philip,  with  a  smile,  "and  she 
was  tempted  to  reply  with  somewhat  of 
tartness,  but  a  look  at  my  father's  sad 
face  and  sightless  eyes  cooled  her  tongue, 
and  she  made  answer  that  she  would  bear 
in  mind  the  advice  given  her,  and  follow 
it  so  far  as  in  her  lay." 

"That  is  well,  and  I  am  glad  that  she 
showed  so  much  of  discretion.  Can  I 
see  your  father  and  mother?" 

"Assuredly,  for  they  will  be  glad  to 
talk  the  matter  over.  They  rely  on  thy 
wisdom  and  prudence,  even  as  I  do.  Let 
us  go  in,"  and  taking  his  hand,  she  led 
him  into  the  house,  coming  out  soon  after 
and  removing  the  remnants  of  the 
luncheon  she  had  laid  for  him. 

Philip  remained  till  toward  nightfall 
when  William  returned,  and  after  at- 
tending to  his  outside  duties,  milking, 
feeding,  and  bringing  in  the  firewood  for 
the  next  day,  he  came  to  the  house,  and 
was  asked  what  he  had  learned  during 
his  absence. 

"I  have  learned  more  than  I  desired," 
he    replied.    "Accusations    have  been 
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made  against  Goodwives  Corey,  Brad- 
ford, Windom,  Love,  Sterret  and  Jack- 
son. Also  against  Goodmen  Hungerford 
and  Patton.  These  are  to  be  arrested  to- 
morrow. The  Reverend  Mr.  Burroughs 
hath  arrived  from  Maine,  whence  as  you 
know,  he  hath  been  summoned,  and  hath 
been  committed  to  prison." 

"Heard  you  anything  regarding  my 
mother?"  asked  Martha. 

"But  Httle.  Those  who  were  here 
yester  afternoon  have  made  their  report, 
and  the  matter  hath  been  taken  under 
advisement." 

''Heard  you  anything  further?" 

The  lad  hesitated,  while  his  chest 
heaved  and  his  hands  clenched,  but  he 
made  no  reply. 

''Answer,  William.  It  is  well  to  know 
the  worst,  otherwise  how  can  it  be  met?" 

"I  heard  mention  of  your  name  also. 
Mistress  Martha." 

"Martha's  name?"  ejaculated  Philip, 
as  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  while  a  deep 
groan  came  from  her  blind  father. 
Martha  and  her  mother  sat  as  if  stunned, 
making  no  sound. 

"Aye,  sir,  her  name.  May  the  foul 
fiend  take  him  or  her  who  first  uttered 
it." 

"Tell  us,  William,  all  that  you  have 
heard,  or  know  of  the  matter." 

"It  is  but  little  that  any  particular  one 
said ;  a  word  here,  and  a  word  there,  and 
I  durst  ask  few  questions  for  I  was  bade 
be  silent.  One  asked  me  were  any 
broomsticks  missing  at  our  house,  and 
thrust  his  tongue  into  his  cheek.  Another 
asked,  did  we  harbor  black  dogs  at  the 
farm.  Another  said  that  a  second  visit 
of  those  who  were  here  yesterday  would 
soon  be  made,  and  not  for  the  goodwife, 
either." 

"But  you  said  that  your  young  mis- 
tress' name  was  mentioned." 

"I  know,  sir,  and  I  am  coming  to  that. 
These  remarks  did  distress  me  sorely, 
and  I  made  bold  to  ask  one  whom  I  knev/, 
what  they  meant.  He  hath  been  doing 
some  work  at  the  house  of  the  minister, 
and  the  children  like  to  talk  to  him.  I 
know  not  whether  it  was  the  daughter,  or 
the  niece  who  liveth  with  them,  but  one 
began  speech  regarding  Mercy  Lewis, 
saying  that  she  had  been  sorely  distressed 


lately,  and  had  declared  when  questioned, 
that  it  was  my  young  mistress  here,  who 
had  tormented  her. 

"He  pledged  me  to  secrecy  concerning 
what  he  told  me,  but  for  that  pledge  I 
care  no  whit  if  the  knowledge  beforehand 
may  advantage  my  mistress,  and  that,  sir, 
you  know." 

"I  know  it  well,  William,  and  you 
have  acted  wisely  and  discreetly,  al- 
though it  is  ill  news  you  bring.  When 
Mercy  Lewis  accuses,  it  behooves  the 
one  she  names  to  take  prompt  measures. 
Between  her  and  the  minister,  half  the 
community  will  be  in  jail  ere  long." 

"I  must  get  thee  away  at  once,  Martha. 
My  father  hath  a  vessel  that  saileth  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  Get  thee  thy 
things  together,  not  many,  but  enough 
for  thy  comfort.  William  shall  bring 
them  to  my  house,  and  I  will  see  that 
they  are  safely  on  board.  This  will  he 
do  to-morrow  after  thou  hast  packed 
them.  Thyself,  I  will  come  for  to-mor- 
row after  dark,  and  thou  shalt  ride  with 
me  directly  to  the  ship.  She  saileth  at 
daybreak.  I  can  trust  the  master,  and 
though  he  feareth  neither  God,  man  nor 
devil,  he  is  a  good  and  kindly  man.  Once 
upon  the  blue  water,  the  marriage  he 
performs  is  as  binding  as  that  of  any 
clergyman,  and  ere  the  sun  sets  on  that 
day,  thou  wilt  be  my  wedded  wife." 

Martha  rose,  and  going  to  her  lover, 
took  his  hand  in  hers. 

"I  know,  Philip,  thou  wouldst  do  all 
in  thy  power  to  help  me,  but  I  must  not 
go.  Nay,  interrupt  me  not,  dear  one, 
until  I  have  finished,"  as  he  started  to 
protest.  "Look  there,"  and  she  pointed 
to  her  blind  father,  who  sat  with  his  head 
between  his  hands. 

"One  of  us  three  must  care  for  him. 
It  is  evident  that  they  have  determined 
that  one  of  us  shall  be  taken,  my  mother 
or  myself.  I  doubt  me  if  they  take  us 
both.  If  they  take  my  mother,  I  must 
remain  with  him.  If  I  am  taken,  they 
will  probably  leave  her.  If  I  flee  with 
thee,  balked  of  their  desire,  they  will 
surely  take  her.  If  they  take  us  both,  on 
whom  can  he  rely  but  on  thee?  I  know 
William  is  good  and  faithful  but  he  is 
but  a  lad,  while  thou  art  a  man.  Nay, 
Philip,  it  may  not  be,  sweet  as  it  would 
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be  to  flee  to  safety  as  thy  wife,  but 
thinkest  thou  she  would  prove  a  true  and 
good  wife  who  would  thus  desert  her 
sire  in  his  helplessness?" 

''But,  Martha,"  he  began,  "think — " 
"Nay,  Philip,  urge  me  not,  nor  make  it 
harder  for  me  to  refuse,  either  by  pic- 
turing the  terrors  of  imprisonment  and 
trial,  or  setting  before  me  the  temptation 
of  safety.  Here  is  my  place  and  duty 
and  here  I  stay.  If  the  worst  befall,  1 
shall  never  ascend  that  tragic  hill,  for 
have  I  not  thy  promise?" 

Neither  argument,  persuasion  nor  en- 
treaty could  move  her,  and  in  despair, 
Philip  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  home- 
ward, alternately  cursing  at  what  he 
called  her  obstinacy,  and  loving  her  the 
more  for  her  loyalty. 

CHAPTER  III. 

When  the  Reverend  Samuel  Parris 
determined  upon  a  thing,  he  held  his 
course  relentlessly. 

He  had  for  some  time  cherished  a 
resentment  against  Martha  Howes,  which 
had  its  root  in  two  or  three  things. 

He  had  come  to  Salem  a  widower, 
with  his  one  child,  Elizabeth,  a  girl  of 
nine  years,  and  a  niece,  Abigail  Williams, 
of  eleven.  These,  with  a  slave  woman, 
Tetuba,  and  an  Indian  servant,  John, 
constituted  his  household. 

He  had  looked  upon  the  eligible 
maidens  of  the  community,  and  had 
singled  out  Martha  as  the  one  whom  he 
would  gladly  make  the  second  Mrs. 
Parris. 

She  was  notable  among  the  young 
women  for  her  housewifely  qualities. 
Her  butter  was  the  sweetest  and  firmest  ; 
the  linen  p'le  spun,  the  finest  and  whitest ; 
her  cooking,  the  most  savory  and 
delicious  he  had  ever  tasted.  He  was 
fond  of  his  stomach,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  food  prepared  by  his  negro 
woman,  Tetuba,  and  that  he  enjoyed  at 
the  Howes'  farm  appealed  to  him  strong- 
ly. But  more  than  all,  he  desired  her  for 
her  beauty. 

He  was  cruel  as  a  tiger,  relentless  as 
an  Indian,  mercenary  as  a  grafting  office- 
holder, and  an  amorous  voluptuary. 
These  qualities,  however,  were  concealed 
under  the  garb  of  his  ministerial  calling. 


Often,  as  Martha  sat  under  his  preach- 
ing, his  eyes  would  feast  on  the  white- 
ness of  her  round  throat,  the  exquisite 
taper  of  her  arms,  and  the  ripe  fullness 
of  her  bosom,  as  she  sat  with  downcast 
eyes,  or  raised  them  in  startled  wonder  at 
some  impassioned  climax  in  his  sermons. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  became  a  favor- 
ite source  from  which  he  drew  the  im- 
agery for  his  exhortations,  and  a  frequent 
selection  for  the  scripture  readings  in  the 
public  service. 

He  would  read  such  verses  as,  "Let 
him  kiss  me  with  the  kisses  of  his  mouth, 
for  thy  love  is  better  than  wine" ;  "Be- 
hold, thou  art  fair,  my  love,  behold  thou 
art  fair.  Thou  hast  dove's  eyes" ;  "Let 
me  see  thy  countenance,  let  me  hear  thy 
voice,  for  sweet  is  thy  voice,  and  thy 
countenance  is  comely" ;  "Thy  two 
breasts  are  like  two  young  roses  that  are 
twins  which  feed  among  the  lilies,"  with 
a  fervor  and  unction  that  came  from  his 
very  soul. 

Now  and  then  she  would  catch  his  eye 
in  some  fervid  moment  of  his  reading, 
and  drop  her  own,  shame-faced  and  em- 
barrassed, for  her  woman's  subtle  sense 
told  her  that  in  his  mind  they  had  an 
application  to  herself. 

He  visited  the  farm  on  all  possible  oc- 
casions when  he  could  make  decent  pre- 
text for  so  doing,  and  at  last  proposed  to 
her,  to  be  respectfully,  but  firmly  refused. 
Not  content  with  one  rejection,  he  per- 
sisted, until  she  was  forced  to  tell  him 
that  his  wooing  was  offensive,  and  much 
as  she  disliked  to  show  disrespect  to  her 
minister,  she  should  decline  to  see  him 
when  he  called. 

Angry  at  his  failure,  he  preached  from 
the  texts  that  threatened  God's  vengeance 
upon  those  who  despitefuUy  used  His 
ministers,  until  the  poor  girl  was  forced 
to  remain  away  from  church,  rather  than 
listen  to  his  scathing  denunciations,  which 
she  knew  were  directed  at  her,  personally. 

Abstention  from  public  worship  w?.s  a 
grave  misdemeanor  in  those  days  and 
generally  resulted  in  the  offender  being 
cited  before  the  authorities  for  discipline, 
but  in  Martha's  case,  the  minister  deter- 
mined to  proceed  differently,  for  he  had 
conceived  a  dark  plan  whereby  he  hoped 
to  both  gratify  his  spite,  and  at  the  same 
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time,  ultimately  win  her  for  his  wife. 

The  morning  after  Philip  had  left  her, 
when  he  had  fruitlessly  urged  her  to  flee 
with  him,  Martha  and  her  mother  had 
scarcely  finished  clearing  away  the  break- 
fast table  and  tidying  up  the  house,  when 
two  constables  rode  up,  and  presented  a 
warrant  in  due  form  for  the  arrest  of 
one  Martha  Howes,  spinster,  on  the 
charge  of  witchcraft,  said  charge  being 
made  by  one  Mercy  Lewis,  and  attesta- 
tion made  thereto  by  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Parris. 

Although  partially  prepared  for  it  by 
William's  recital  of  the  previous  evening, 
the  bolt  had  fallen  with  startling  sud- 
denness. Resistance  was  useless.  Her 
bhnd  father,  totally  overcome,  had  fallen 
on  his  knees  in  prayer.  Her  mother, 
more  energetic,  had  faced  the  constables, 
indignantly  demanding  to  know  the 
reason  of  such  precipitateness,  and  why  a 
visit  of  inquiry  had  not  been  made  as  in 
her  own  case,  two  days  before.  The 
constables  made  brief  reply. 

"Goodwife,  we  but  perform  our  duty, 
and  execute  the  orders  of  our  superiors! 
It  is  not  for  us  to  question  their  wisdom, 
or  explain  their  reasons.  The  young 
woman  will  prepare  to  accompany  us 
immediately." 

Martha,  seeing  that  her  mother's  tem- 
per \vas  beginning  to  rouse,  and  fearful 
that  mtemperate  speech  might  make  it 
worse  for  all,  hastened  to  interpose. 

''Nay,  mother,  blame  them  not.  They 
are  but  doing  their  duty,  as  they  truly 
say,"  and  though  her  heart  was  breaking 
at  bemg  so  ruthlessly  torn  from  her 
home,  and  in  terror  of  the  confinement  in 
the  vile  prison  that  she  knew  awaited 
her,  stilled  her  own  fears,  and  sought  to 
comfort  her  stricken  parents. 

''Grieve  not,  dear  father  and  mother. 
Surely,  no  accusation  so  monstrous  can 
he  against  me.  It  will  be  but  a  short 
detention.  I  may  even  return  to  you 
against  the  setting  of  the  sun.  My  in- 
nocence of  so  heinous  a  charge  can 
easily  be  proven,  and  I  shall  soon  be 
restored  to  your  loving  arms,  though  it 
grieves  me  sorely  to  leave  you  even  for 
one  day.  There  is  much  to  be  done  here 
and  I  can  ill  be  spared,"  as  she  turned  to' 
the  officers,   "but  protest  and  refusal 


availeth  nothing.  It  but  maketh  a  bad 
matter  worse.  So  have  hope  that  I  soon 
return.  Give  not  way  to  useless  grief 
and  lamentation.  My  father  needeth 
tender  care,  and  to  whom  can  he  look  but 
to  his  wife?" 

She  turned  to  the  officers  again.  'T 
will  be  ready  to  accompany  you  anon.  I 
must  make  some  changes  in  my  apparel, 
and  prepare  a  few  things  against  neces- 
sities.   Is  there  need  for  urgent  haste?" 

"Not  within  reason,"  replied  one. 
"Take  what  time  seems  good  to  you, 
although  we  must  deliver  your  person 
against  the  mid-day." 

''How  am  I  to  go  ?"  she  asked. 
"You  must  provide  your  own  trans- 
portation, or  walk.    Neither  of  us  have 
brought  a  pillion." 

"Very  well.  Williams  shall  ride,  and 
carry  me  behind  him.  I  will  summon 
him." 

She  went  out  and  called  the  boy,  bid- 
ding him  saddle  a  horse  and  add  a  pillion 
for  herself,  but  said  nothing  of  the 
reason. 

The  lad,  however,  had  seen  the  con- 
stables ride  up,  whose  duties  and  persons 
he  knew,  and  his  heart  was  hot  with  fear 
and  anger  at  the  peril  that  threatened  his 
beloved  mistress. 

"How  much  time  have  they  given 
you  ?"  he  asked. 

''All  that  is  needful,  so  that  they 
deliver  me  by  the  noon  hour." 

"Then  listen.    I  know  them  and  their 
horses.   Also  I  know  there  is  not  a  horse 
in  the  colony  finer  than  The  Earl,  for  he 
comes  of  the  best  English  stock.   He  can 
go  and  come  back,  carrying  double,  while 
they  go  one  way.    Tell  them  it  will  take 
an  hour  or  more  to  make  the  needful 
preparation.    Leave  the  house  secretly 
by  the  buttery  door,  and  meet  me  behind 
the  barn.    I  will  have  The  Earl  ready, 
and  we  can  gain  the  road  beyond  the 
bend,  through  the  wood,  unseen.    I  will 
deliver  you  to  the  care  of  Mr.  English, 
and  be  back  here  before  they  know 
aught." 

Martha  smiled  sadly. 
"But  when  they  find  how  you  have 
tricked  them,  how  about  yourself?" 

"What  care  I  what  haps  to  me,  if  I 
can  but  aid  your  escape?    Mr.  English 
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knows  that  my  life  is  yours." 

"Nay,  William,  I  but  asked  to  hear  the 
reply.  I  know  your  loyalty  and  fealty, 
bond-servant  though  you  are.  I  need 
not  tell  you  of  my  gratitude  and  trust, 
but  your  plan  is  useless.  You  heard  my 
decision  but  last  night,  and  the  reasons 
therefor.  Beside  that,  it  is  hopeless,  for 
it  hath  befallen  so  soon.  He  could  not 
hide  me  now,  and  were  I  at  this  moment 
on  board  The  Monarch,  yet  could  I  be 
taken.  No,  not  in  this  way  will  I  escape, 
or  bring  peril  upon  you.  It  may  be  that 
later  you  may  be  able  to  do  me  a  greater 
service,  therefore,  wish  I  that  you  should 
be  free  to  do  it.  Remember  also,  the 
dependence  of  those  that  remain.  Do  as 
I  say,  and  bring  the  horse  around  within 
the  hour." 

She  returned  to  the  house,  and  tellmg 
the  officers  that  she  would  detain  them  no 
longer  than  possible,  began  her  prepara- 
tions for  departure. 

She  was  ready  in  less  than  an  hour, 
and  after  a  sad  and  pathetic  farewell  to 
her  heartbroken  father  and  mother 
whom  she  cheered  to  the  last  with  brave 
words,  although  her  own  heart  was  torn 
with  anguish  and  terror,  started  for  the 
village  with  the  two  officers,  one  on  either 
side,  while  she  rode  in  the  middle  with 
William. 

They  had  gone  scarcely  half  way  when 
they  saw  a  horseman  in  the  distance, 
riding  furiously  toward  them,  whom  they 
soon  recognized  as  Philip  EngUsh. 

As  he  reached  them,  they  saw  that  his 
horse  was  covered  with  lather  while  his 
own  face  was  livid.  He  reined  up 
sharply,  and  drew  a  pair  of  pistols  from 
the  holsters. 

"Halt,  where  ye  stand!"  he  shouted, 
"or  by  the  living  God  I'll  shoot  ye  like 
so  much  vermin,  as  indeed  ye  are.  What 
meaneth  this  outrage?" 

The  constables  by  no  means  liked  the 
look  of  the  shining  barrels  in  either  hand, 
pointed  directly  at  them,  and  still  less  the 
look  of  the  desperate  man,  and  they 
obeyed  promptly. 

'T  ask  ye  what  meaneth  this  outrage?" 
he  repeated.  "Know  ye  not  that  this 
woman  is  my  affianced  wife,  spotless  as 
the  snow  of  crime  or  misdemeanor,  and 
yet  ye  hell-hounds  are  bearing  her  off  to 


prison  like  a  common  felon?  Answer,  I 
tell  ye,  and  without  delay,  or  by  Him  who 
made  ye,  ye  will  never  speak  more." 

Although  they  knew  they  were  acting 
under  authority,  they  knew  equally  well 
that  it  would  boot  themselves  but  little  if 
Philip's  anger  and  indignation  should 
lead  to  the  execution  of  his  threat,  and 
they  hastened  to  explain. 

"We  are  but  servants  of  the  law,  Mr. 
English,  and  that  you  know.  We  were 
ordered  to  secure  the  person  of  Martha 
Howes,  and  deliver  her  at  the  jail  m 
Salem  town  by  the  hour  of  noon.  It  is 
no  task  to  our  liking,  but  we  have  no  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter." 

"I  will  answer  for  your  discretion. 
Release  her,  and  allow  her  to  proceed 
homeward." 

"Nay,  sir,  that  we  cannot  do.  We  are 
sworn  officers  of  the  law,  and  must  do 
our  duty,  making  report  thereof  to  the 
honorable  court." 

"Heard  ye  what  I  said?  Permit  her 
to  depart  instantly  to  her  own  home,  or 
ye  shall  make  report  before  a  higher 
court  than  sitteth  in  Salem  town,"  and 
the  man's  flashing  eye  told  them,  that 
reckless  of  consequences  he  would  make 
good  his  threat. 
"Philip!" 

Martha's  voice,  calm,  low,  reproachtul, 
yet  sweet  as  the  strings  of  a  harp,  cooled 
the  half-frenzied  man  instantly. 
"Put  back  the  pistols,  Philip." 
Like  a  child,  Philip  obeyed. 
"Listen,"  she  continued.    "What  thou 
wert  about  to  do  is  right,  neither  in  the 
sight  of  God  nor  man.    These  men  have 
spoken  truth,  and  are  but  doing  their 
sworn  duty.    They  have  done  me  no 
despite,  but  have  performed  their  un- 
gracious task  with  what  of  courtesy  they 
could.    Think  what  might  have  been  the 
outcome  of  thy  mad  design.    Would  it 
have  availed  me  aught?    Nay.  Rather 
would  it  have  left  me  more  defenceless 
than   before,  for  I  should   have  been 
deprived  of  thy  help  later,  which  I  may 
yet  sorely  need,  for  thou  wouldst  have 
had  to  choose  betwixt  arrest  or  flight, 
and  then  what  couldst  thou  do  for  me, 
or  for  those  I  have  left  behind? 

"More:  thou  would'st  have  had  thy 
hands  stained  with  murder.  Shouldst 
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thou  have  succeeded  in  freeing  me  and 
escaping  thyself,  and  all  this  bitter  coil 
ultimately  have  ended  happily,  and  thou 
wert  free  to  marry  me,  wouldst  like  to 
have  thy  wife  know  that  her  husband 
was  a  murderer?  Nay,  Philip,  this  is 
not  the  way  to  aid  thy  betrothed." 

While  she  was  speaking,  a  singular 
change  came  over  his  face.  The  frenzied 
look  of  half-insane  anger  and  reckless- 
ness gave  way  to  a  look  of  wonder,  and 
he  listened  as  he  might  have  listened  to 
the  voice  of  an  angel.  Gradually  his 
head  drooped,  and  a  look  of  shame  came 
over  him  as  he  realized  how  his  im- 
petuosity might  have  complicated  the  fate 
of  the  woman  he  loved  so  wildly. 

As  she  finished,  he  looked  at  her  as  if 
pleading  with  her  to  forgive  his  rashness, 
knowing  that  his  fears  for  her  had 
caused  him  to  lose  his  self-control.  He 
said  nothing  for  a  moment,  while  the 
others  waited  in  silence.  At  last  he 
spoke. 

"Martha,  thou  art  ever  wise.  Whiles 
thou  wert  speaking,  I  saw  plainly  what 
my  misguided  zeal  might  have  wrought 
to  thine  injury.  Thou  art  right  as  always. 
A  fugitive,  with  blood-stained  hands 
could  help  thee  little."  He  turned  to  the 
officers. 

"Good  friends,  forgive  me.  Perhaps 
ye  may  guess  what  madness  seized  me 
when  I  learned  this  morn  on  what  er- 
rand ye  were  bent,  if  ever  ye  have  had  a 
sweetheart  whom  ye  loved  as  I  love  this 
woman.  Forget  it  if  ye  can,  and  here  is 
that  which  may  salve  the  hurt  to  your 
office,"  and  he  drew  out  and  gave  to  each 
a  golden  sovereign. 

"I  will  ride  back  to  town  with  ye. 
One  thing  I  crave.  Take  her  not  to  the 
jail,  but  directly  to  the  magistrate.  It 
may  be  that  I  have  that  influence  which 
may  obtain  her  a  respite,  if  not  entire 
release.  And  if  ye  will  do  further  kind- 
ness, drop  back  a  few  paces,  and  let  the 
maiden  and  myself  ride  together.  Wil- 
liam can  place  his  pillion  on  my  horse." 

To  this,  the  constables  were  perfectly 
willing  to  agree,  and  in  a  few  moments 
Martha  was  seated  behind  her  lover, 
William  following  a  few  steps  behind, 
the  officers  bringing  up  the  rear.  Thus 
they  entered  the  village. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Philip  did  not  speak  without  reason 
when  he  told  the  constables  that  he  might 
have  influence  enough  to  secure  a  respite 
for  Martha. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  wealthiest  man 
in  Salem,  and  popular  with  every  one. 
Moreover,  he  was  directing  all  of  his 
father's  large  business,  for  both  Mr. 
English  and  his  wife  had  been  arrested, 
placed  in  prison,  from  where  they  had 
managed  to  escape,  and  were  then  in 
New  York,  remaining  there  until  the 
trouble  was  over. 

So  the  management  of  his  affairs  fell 
upon  Philip  as  the  eldest  son,  and  when 
favors  from  those  in  power  were  request- 
ed by  him,  Philip  found  that  they  were 
generally  granted  when  it  could  be  done 
without  too  great  evidence  of  partiality 
or  infringement  of  their  dignity. 

The  little  cavalcade  rode  directly  to  the 
house  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  and 
leaving  Martha  with  the  others,  Philip 
sought  entrance  and  was  admitted. 

He  presented  his  petition,  stating  that 
he  had  persuaded  the  constables  to  bring 
Martha  directly  there  rather  than  to  the 
prison,  and  begging  indulgence  for  them 
in  the  slight  technical  departure  from  the 
letter  of  their  instructions. 

He  offered  himself  as  surety  for 
Martha  in  any  sum  that  might  be  named 
for  the  time  she  might  remain  at  home, 
and  begged  that  she  should  be  spared  the 
ignominy  and  distress  of  remaining  in 
prison  until  the  time  for  her  trial. 

This,  after  some  hesitation  the  magis- 
trate gfranted,  signed  a  paper  which  tem- 
porarily freed  Martha,  sent  for  the  con- 
stables, endorsed  the  return  of  the  war- 
rant, and  Philip  and  his  affianced  re- 
turned to  her  home  and  over-joyed 
parents,  happy,  yet  not  free  from  the 
menace  that  still  hung  over  her. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Parris  went  to  the  jail  as  was  his 
daily  custom,  ostensibly  to  pray  with  the 
prisoners,  exhort  them  to  confess  and 
repudiate  their  unholy  alliances  with  the 
evil  one,  but  in  reality  to  gloat  over  their 
sufferings. 

As  has  been  intimated,  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  the  arrest  of  Martha, 
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having  incited  Mercy  Lewis  to  make  the 
accusation,  and  was  hugging  himself  at 
the  prospect  of  soon  seeing  the  woman  he 
so  desired,  practically  at  his  mercy,  and 
feasting  his  eyes  daily  on  her  beauty,  as 
in  his  pastoral  capacity  he  would  sanc- 
timoniously pray  and  exhort  in  the 
prison. 

His  chagrin  was  great,  and  his  anger 
furious  when  he  found  that  Martha  had 
been  respited  and  allowed  to  return  to 
her  home. 

He  cut  his  pious  ministrations  exceed- 
ingly short,  and  hastened  to  the  home  of 
the  magistrate  whom  he  severely  up- 
braided for  having  granted  Philip's 
request. 

The  magistrate  defended  his  course, 
saying  that  Martha  was  perfectly  secure, 
that  the  bonds  were  ample,  and  that  she 
would  appear  for  trial  at  the  proper 
time;  moreover,  that  it  was  entirely 
within  his  power  and  province  so  to  do. 

This  by  no  means  pleased  the  minister, 
and  he  brought  to  bear  all  the  arguments 
that  he  could  muster,  but  chiefly  laid 
stress  on  the  fact  that  it  was  well  known 
that  only  in  one  possible  way  could  those 
who  exercised  the  unholy  art  of  witch- 
craft be  controlled,  and  that  this,  the 
magistrate  knew  as  well  as  himself ;  viz., 
that  they  should  be  chained. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  in  no 
other  case  had  an  exception  been  made; 
that  the  magistrate  had  allowed  his 
tender  heart  to  over-ride  his  sense  of 
justice;  that  with  Martha  Howes  un- 
restrained, she  could  still  exercise  her 
Satanic  arts,  and  that  it  was  the  magis- 
trate's duty  to  the  community  to  see  that 
she  was  not  allowed  the  opportunity,  for 
who  knew  how  many  she  might  torment. 

To  this,  the  magistrate  could  make  no 
reply,  for  he  believed  as  did  all,  that 
chains  and  manacles  only,  could  restrain 
the  manifestation  of  a  witch's  demoniacal 
powers,  and  he  reluctantly  rescinded  the 
reprieve  he  had  given. 

Mr.  Parris  had  had  previous  ex- 
perience with  Philip  in  many  con- 
troversies, and  he  knew  him  to  be  both 
resourceful  and  able. 

He  attributed  his  own  failure  to  win 
Martha  to  Philip,  and  he  hated  him  for 
the  success  where  he  himself  had  so  dis- 


mally failed,  with  a  venomous  hatred 
such  as  only  natures  like  his  own  can 
feel. 

It  was  this  feeling  that  had  prompted 
him  to  bring  about  the  arrest  of  Philip's 
father  and  mother,  thinking  that  in  the 
distress  of  his  parents,  Philip's  mind  and 
attention  would  be  diverted  from 
Martha,  and  he  himself  have  a  fairer 
field. 

In  this,  he  had  conspicuously  failed, 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  English  had  succeeded 
in  escaping,  and  were  beyond  his  reach, 
while  he  had  been  denied  access  to 
Martha  at  her  home.  Therefore  he  de- 
termined on  Martha's  own  arrest,  and 
he  spurred  on  Mercy  Lewis  to  make  the 
accusation. 

He  knew  that  Philip  had  gone  home 
with  Martha,  and  would  probably  remain 
for  supper,  and  for  sometime  in  the 
evening. 

He  knew  nothing  of  Philip's  encounter 
with  the  constables  on  the  way,  for  the 
gold  had  been  a  great  aid  in  helping  them 
to  forgetfulness.  Still,  he  knew  some- 
thing of  Philip's  temper,  and  he  wished 
no  altercation  in  the  re-arrest.  He 
wanted  Martha  secured  where  he  could 
see  her  daily,  and  he  made  his  prepara- 
tions accordingly. 

Philip  had  remained  at  the  Howes' 
farm  for  supper,  and  the  time  had  passed 
pleasantly.  The  affair  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  aspects,  and  he  had 
kissed  Martha  good  night  between  nine 
and  ten,  riding  home  with  a  light  heart, 
for  he  believed  that  from  the  ease  with 
which  he  had  succeeded  that  day,  he 
could  doubtless  succeed  later  in  freeing 
her  entirely. 

Martha's  mother,  with  her  optimistic 
disposition,  shared  this  belief,  and  the 
girl  threw  no  damper  of  doubt,  for  she 
would  not  chill  their  hopes,  although  in 
her  heart  she  feared  greatly,  for  she  was 
far  more  conscious  than  the  others  of 
the  reasons  that  lay  behind  her  accusa- 
tion, and  the  malignant  deviltry  that  in- 
spired it. 

All  had  retired  and  were  in  sound 
sleep  when  they  were  awakened  a  little 
after  midnight  by  a  pounding  at  the 
door. 

This  was  a  rare  thing,  save  in  the 
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case  of  a  neighbor's  sudden  illness  some 
woman  in  childbirth,  or  sudden  death, 
and  like  emergencies. 

When  such  occurred,  Goodwife  Howes 
was  almost  always  the  one  summoned 
by  those  who  lived  within  reach  of  her, 
for  she  was  a  ministering  angel  to  the 
sick  and  helpless,  as  well  as  sunshine  and 
brightness  to  the  children. 

She  wakened  her  husband  who  had 
not  heard  the  knocking,  saying  that  some 
one  was  at  the  door,  and  she  wondered 
who  it  might  be. 

"I  know  of  none  who  are  ill,  save  the 
child  of  Goodwife  Porter,  and  that  was 
but  a  matter  of  an  over-laden  stomach, 
and  I  supposed  that  the  child  had  ere  now 
recovered.  These  last  two  days  have 
borne  so  heavily  on  us  with  our  own 
griefs,  I  know  not  what  hath  been  going 
on  among  the  neighbors." 

The  knocking  was  repeated,  and  she 
raised  the  window,  asking  who  was  there. 

*'Open,"  replied  a  voice.  *'We  come  in 
the  name  of  the  law  for  the  arrest  of 
Martha  Howes.    Lives  she  not  here?" 

'Truly,  she  liveth  here,  but  there  is 
some  mistake.  She  of  whom  you  speak 
was  returned  with  respite  from  the 
magistrate  but  this  afternoon." 

''Naithless,  Goodwife,  there  is  no  mis- 
take. The  reprieve  hath  been  called 
back,  and  we  are  sent  to  secure  the  said 
Martha  Howes." 

Martha,  who  had  been  awakened  by 
the  knocking  and  the  voices,  now  joined 
her  mother,  and  asked  if  they  had  war- 
rant and  authority  for  their  demand. 

•'Aye,  that  we  have,  and  all  in  good 
form,  and  we  were  told  to  fail  not  in  our 
duty ;  therefore,  if  it  be  either  of  ye  who 
speak,  make  what  haste  ye  can,  for  we 
were  bade  to  be  quick." 
^  'Tt  is  true,  mother.  I  feared  it  all  the 
time,  though  I  would  not  cast  gloom  on 
your  bright  hopes  when  I  had  returned. 
Still,  I  thought  not  that  it  would  come 
thus  soon."  She  spoke  to  the  waiting 
men. 

"I  will  make  what  speed  I  can  in  dress- 
ing.   How  go  I?" 

"One  of  us  hath  brought  a  pillion  on 
which  ye  can  ride.   Waste  no  time." 

She  hastened  to  dress,  and  throwing 
her  arms  about  her  mother  and  blind 


father,  sobbed  a  few  moments  on  their 
breasts,  her  own  courage  too  far  gone 
to  attempt  to  comfort  them,  opened  the 
door,  saying  to  the  constables,  'T  am 
here,  have  your  will  with  me." 

She  was  assisted  to  the  pillion  and 
they  rode  away,  leaving  desolated  hearts 
behind  them,  though  little  of  out-cry,  for 
our  Puritan  ancestors  gave  vent  to  little 
show  of  emotion. 

At  three  in  the  morning,  Martha 
Howes  was  in  Salem  jail,  iron  manacles 
about  her  round  arms  with  chains  be- 
tween, and  fetters  fastened  in  the  same 
way  about  her  delicate  ankles,  for  thus 
did  our  noble  forefathers  do  to  their  best 
and  loveliest  when  accused  of  witchcraft. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  morning  after  Philip  had  spent  the 
evening  with  Martha,  and  during  the 
night  of  which  she  was  re-arrested,  he 
was  in  the  office  of  the  warehouse  on  the 
wharf  from  which  his  father's  vessels 
sailed.  The  Monarch,  on  which  he  had 
intended  to  place  Martha,  and  sail  with 
her  away  from  the  peril  that  threatened 
her,  had  departed  at  sunrise,  and  was 
now  but  a  dot  on  the  ocean's  horizon. 
Philip  had  remained,  casting  up  some  ac- 
counts, and  making  preparations  for 
another  vessel  that  was  hourly  expected. 

He  had  come  down  very  early,  and 
had  heard  nothing  of  what  had  befallen 
his  betrothed.  He'  was  nearly  through 
with  the  duties  that  had  detained  him, 
and  was  preparing  to  go  to  his  home  for 
a  belated  breakfast,  when  a  young  man, 
an  acquaintance  and  friend,  dropped  in. 

They  passed  the  usual  greetings,  and 
Philip  was  in  unusually  good  spirits,  for 
the  respite  he  had  secured  the  day  before 
had  heartened  him  greatly.  The  Monarch 
had  sailed  with  a  good  cargo,  and  he  had 
reason  to  think  that  the  vessel  he  was 
now  expecting  had  made  a  prosperous 
voyage.  So,  as  he  greeted  his  friend,  his 
manner  was  blithe  and  buoyant. 

"Good  morning,  David.  I  am  glad  thou 
art  here.  Hast  broken  thy  fast?  Come 
home  with  me,  and  we  will  eat  together. 
I  had  to  be  here  betimes  to  see  The 
Monarch  under  way.  She  saileth  with  a 
good  cargo,  and  if  fortune  favor,  will 
return  with  much  of  profit.    The  Merry 
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Maiden  is  now  expected,  and  if  things 
have  gone  as  well  as  there  be  reason  to 
hope  from  her  venture,  there  should  be  a 
satisfactory  balance.  Matters  go  well, 
even  if  my  father  be  not  here  to  direct, 
and  if  no  ill  befall,  I  shall  be  able  to 
render  to  him  a  good  account  of  the 
stewardship  that  hath  come  to  me.  But 
why  this  grave  face?  Hath  ill  befallen 
thee  or  thine?" 

"Hast  not  heard,  Philip,  of  what  has 
happened  ?" 

"Nay.  I  have  heard  nothing.  I  have 
been  here  since  before  the  dawn.  Of 
what  speakest  thou?" 

"Dost  not  know  that  Martha  Howes  is 
in  the  jail?" 

"Martha  Howes  in  jail?"  said  Philip 
slowly,  while  a  gray  pallor  crept  over  his 
face.  "What  meanest  thou?  Why,  'tis 
scarce  eight  hours  since  I  left  her  safe  in 
her  own  room,  with  reprieve  granted  by 
the  magistrate,  under  surety  of  bonds 
furnished  by  myself.  Speak,  man,  speak, 
and  tell  me  what  thou  meanest." 

"She  hath  been  re-arrested,  and  now 
lieth  in  prison,  chained  and  fettered  like 
the  others  under  accusation." 

"May  the  curse  of  God  rest  on  that 
lying  magistrate !  How  dare  he  play  me 
false  like  this  ?  I  will  at  once  to  him,  and 
it  shall  go  ill  with  him  and  I  find  it  true," 
and  he  started  for  the  door,  but  suddenly 
stopped. 

"Nay,  but  I  must  put  a  curb  on  this 
impetuosity  that  leadeth  me  to  do  wild 
things.  'Twas  but  yesterday  that  I  came 
near  to  doing  that  by  reason  of  my  tem- 
per, which  I  should  regret  to  my  dying 
day.   Tell  me  all." 

"It  seemeth  that  yester  afternoon,  the 
minister,  according  to  his  daily  wont, 
went  to  the  prison  to  pray  and  exhort. 
It  is  reported  that  his  rage  was  great 
when  he  found  that  Martha  had  been  re- 
prieved through  thine  influence.  Straight- 
way, he  cut  short  his  pious  ministrations 
and  betook  himself  to  the  magistrate's 
house.  There,  he  brought  to  bear  such 
arguments  that  the  magistrate  could  not 
well  answer,  and  at  the  demand  of  the 
minister,  issued  a  new  warrant  for  arrest. 

"Those  to  whom  it  was  intrusted  were 
told  to  go  at  midnight.  This  they  did, 
and  Martha  was  lodged  in  prison  some 


two  hours  thereafter.  This  I  have  but 
just  learned,  and  knowing  that  thou 
wouldst  be  here  by  reason  of  thy  duties, 
came  directly." 

"David,  art  thou  my  friend?" 

"Thou  knowest  it,  Philip." 

"Aye,  I  believe  I  do,  but  in  these  times 
one  hath  doubts  even  of  one's  own  blood 
and  kin.  I  shall  have  need  of  thee,  for 
Martha  shall  never  climb  that  hill. 
Swear  that  I  may  trust  and  rely  on  thee." 

"Nay,  Philip,  an  oath  is  but  a  breath, 
but  there  is  my  hand,  and  may  it  rot  ere 
it  fail  thee.    Wishest  thou  more?" 

"Nay  David,  that  sufficeth.  Look  me 
in  the  eye  as  I  take  it." 

The  two  young  men  took  each  the  hand 
of  the  other,  and  there  was  no  faltering 
in  the  steel-gray  blue  eyes  of  David,  as 
he  met  the  searching  gaze  from  the 
brown  ones  of  Philip. 

"We  must  proceed  warily,"  said  Philip. 
"There  is  some  malignant  deviltry  lieth 
behind  this  second  arrest.  What  thinkest 
thou  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Parris  ?" 

"I  like  not  the  man.  I  believe,  and 
this  is  truth,  that  he,  himself,  would  bar- 
gain with  Satan  to  compass  his  own  ends, 
keen  as  he  is  to  put  that  imputation  on 
others." 

"Wherein  I  agree.  But,  however  it 
may  be,  he  hath  the  power  at  present. 
The  community,  the  magistrates  and  the 
ministers,  all  believe  in  this  demoniacal 
possession,  nor  can  I  doubt  it  myself,  for 
we  have  scripture  warrant  therefor.  But 
it  seemeth  strange,  that  in  this  com- 
munity, the  godliest  and  the  saintliest 
should  be  the  most  frequently  accused. 
Didst  ever  know  women  more  holy  in 
all  that  to  which  humanity  may  attain 
than  Goodwives  Nourse  and  Easty? 
Their  whole  lives  give  the  lie  to  the 
thought  of  guilt  in  this  matter.  And  yet 
thou  knowest  what  befell  the  first,  and 
what  may  yet  hap  to  the  second.  And 
Martha!  Though  I  love  her,  and  thou, 
dost  not,  tell  me  if  in  all  thine  acquaint- 
ance, thou  knowest  a  purer,  sweeter,  ; 
lovelier  maiden.  And  yet,  she  lieth  un-j 
der  this  vile  accusation.  And  whence; 
come  they? 

"Thou  knowest  that  in  every  case,  hej 
of  whom  we  speak  hath  been  active  and, 
instrumental  in  bringing  them,  and  ifj 
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thou  wilt  think  carefully,  thou  canst  see 
in  every  instance,  that  mingled  with  the 
godly  duty,  there  hath  been  a  matter  of 
personal  spite  and  animosity." 

"That  is  true,  Philip,  and  it  hath  irked 
me  to  restrain  my  tongue,  but  it  hath 
been  the  part  of  wisdom  so  to  do. 

''As  for  the  maiden,  Martha,  I  agree 
to  all  thou  sayest  concerning  her.  No 
sweeter  maiden  ere  set  foot  on  earth,  and 
thou  art  fortunate  beyond  most  to  have 
won  her  love.  But  thinkest  thou  there  is 
personal  motive  in  the  accusation 
brought  against  her?" 

"Of  a  surety  I  do,  but  I  may  not  tell 
thee  the  reasons.  What  behooveth  us  is 
to  endeavor  to  rescue  her  from  the  fate 
that  threats  her,  but  in  regard  thereto, 
we  must  proceed  with  caution." 

"David,  I  am  glad  that  thou  camest  to 
me,  and  that  I  learned  this  concerning 
her  from  thy  lips.  Come  with  me  now, 
to  my  house,  where  we  may  eat,  and 
after,  I  will  see  the  magistrate." 

Philip  closed  and  fastened  the  door  of 
the  warehouse,  and  the  two  friends  pro- 
ceeded to  Philip's  home,  from  whence,  at 
a  suitable  hour,  the  latter  went  to  that  of 
the  magistrate. 

This  gentleman  received  Philip  with 
some  embarrassment  and  a  slight  hauteur, 
for  he  felt  ill  at  ease  on  account  of  the 
readiness  with  which  he  had  yielded  to 
the  demand  of  the  minister,  and  he  was 
on  the  defensive.  He  anticipated  angry 
reproaches,  but  Martha's  talk  to  Philip 
when  he  had  threatened  the  constables, 
had  shown  the  young  man  clearly  how 
powerless  he  would  be  to  aid  her  if  he 
allowed  valor  to  out-run  discretion,  so  it 
was  with  the  deepest  deference  that  he 
craved  to  know  the  reason  for  the  re- 
scinding of  the  reprieve. 

The  magistrate,  mollified  by  Philip's 
attitude,  explained  the  arguments  that 
had  induced  him  to  change  his  mind,  ex- 
pressing his  sincere  regret  that  his  sense 
of  duty  had  compelled  him  so  to  do. 

"But  surely,  worshipful  sir,"  said 
Philip,  "you  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that 
in  your  own  mind,  such  an  accusation  can 
have  any  basis  of  truth  as  applied  to 
Martha  Howes?" 

The  magistrate  had  known  Philip  from 
a  boy,  and  was  fond  of  him,  so  he  replied 


kindly. 

"Philip,  my  son,  I  know  your  sorrow 
and  distress,  and  it  grieves  me  sorely. 
The  office  I  hold  is  not  an  easy  one  in 
such  times  as  be  upon  us,  but  straight  be- 
fore m^e  lieth  my  duty  to  the  community. 
My  private  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  her  of  whom  you  speak,  or  of 
any  other  brought  before  me  in  my 
official  capacity  hath  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  It  is  on  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted that  I  must  form  my  judgment. 
Think  not  it  hath  been  a  pleasant  or  an 
easy  task  to  do  what  hath  been  necessary 
for  me  to  do  in  the  case  of  those  I  have 
known  and  respected  for  years  as  friends 
and  neighbors.  But  I  should  be  unworthy 
the  office  I  hold,  did  I  allow  any  motive 
to  sway  me,  other  than  my  desire  to  do 
strict  justice  to  all  as  the  law  hath  laid 
down. 

"I  can  say  but  this,  that  in  so  far  as  is 
compatible  with  that  strict  justice  and 
impartiality  to  all,  such  leniency  shall  be 
shown  your  betrothed  as  may  safely  be 
granted.  More,  I  cannot  say,"  and  Philip 
realized  that  all  hope  of  mitigating  the 
rigor  of  Martha's  imprisonment  was 
futile. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

When  Philip  left  the  magistrate's 
house  he  bore  with  him  a  permit  to  visit 
the  prison  between  certain  hours,  and  he 
waited  impatiently  and  feverishly  for  the 
time  to  come  when  he  could  do  so.  He 
had  asked  his  friend,  David,  to  meet  him 
at  the  office  in  the  warehouse  after  his 
interview,  and  he  went  directly  there. 
In  a  few  minutes  David  appeared,  and 
taking  Philip's  hand,  asked  him  concern- 
ing the  result  of  his  call. 

*'It  is  all  too  true,  David.  Martha  lieth 
in  jail,  even  as  thou  toldest  me,  and  effort 
in  her  behalf  is  useless.  The  utmost  I 
could  obtain  was  permission  to  see  her, 
and  the  promise  that  all  leniency  should 
be  shown  her  that  might  be  consistently 
allowed. 

"The  minister  hath  so  wrought  upon 
the  magistrate,  Mr.  Hathorn,  that  he  no 
longer  hath  mind  of  his  own,  but  is 
swayed  and  molded  to  see  all  things  as 
the  other  would  have  him  do. 

"Whatever  of  aid  or  help  there  may  be 
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for  Martha,  must  come  from  us.  Tell 
me  again  that  thou  wilt  stand  by  me, 
David." 

"And  again,  Philip,  there  is  my  hand, 
even  to  my  death.   Doth  it  suffice  thee?" 

"It  shameth  me,  David,  to  have  doubt- 
ed, even  for  the  one  instant.  Forgive 
me,"  as  he  took  the  other's  hand  and 
pressed  it  long  and  earnestly. 

'T  know  not,"  he  continued,  "by  what 
means  we  can  render  her  service.  It  will 
bear  much  of  thought  and  study.  Thou 
art  cool  and  clear  of  head.  I  am  hot, 
and  prone  to  do  first,  taking  thought 
afterward.  Thou  shalt  restrain  me  in 
any  wild  plan  that  meeteth  not  with  thy 
judgment  and  approval,  but  one.  That, 
I  may  tell,  not  even  to  thee,  but  I  give 
thee  this  assurance,  that  not  until  the 
very  last  moment,  when  all  hope  is  gone, 
shall  it  be  put  to  execution. 

"Now  I  must  to  the  prison  and  see 
Martha,  and  then  bear  to  her  stricken 
parents  what  of  solace  and  comfort  I 
may.  Thou  knowest  her  father  is  an  in- 
valid, and  blind.  Her  mother  hath 
already  been  admonished,  and  it  may 
yet  hap  that  she  join  her  daughter. 

"There  is  one  more  on  whom  we  may 
rely  as  opportunity  of¥ereth.  It  is  the 
redemptioner  lad,  William,  who  liveth  at 
Goodman  Howes.  He  is  but  a  youth, 
but  sturdy  and  well  grown,  and  there 
beats  in  his  breast  a  heart  as  true,  and  a 
loyalty  as  leal  and  as  high  in  regard  to 
Martha  as  our  own.    This  I  know. 

"Farewell  for  the  time.  I  shall  see 
thee  on  the  morrow,"  and  once  more 
pressing  the  hand  of  his  friend  he  started 
for  the  jail. 

The  magistrate's  permit  admitted  him 
without  question,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  stood  face  to  face  with  his  love.  She 
reached  forward,  taking  his  hands  in  her 
own,  while  a  look  of  wonderful  sweetness 
shone  in  her  eyes. 

"I  knew  that  thou  wouldst  come  to 
me,  Philip,  if  thou  could'st." 

As  Philip  saw  the  chain  that  reached 
from  wrist  to  wrist,  and  heard  the  clank 
of  that  which  bound  her  ankles,  his  face 
went  white.  He  stifled  a  groan,  and  for  a 
moment  or  two  could  say  nothing,  but  at 
last  the  word,  "Martha !"  came  from  his 
lips,  in  a  tone  that  told  her  all  of  the 


love,  the  pity,  the  anguish,  horror  and 
anger  that  filled  his  soul  at  seeing  his 
beloved  under  such  conditions. 

"It  is  God's  will,  Philip,"  she  said 
gently.  "I  know  all  that  thou  feelest  and 
would  say,  but  restrain  thy  speech,  for  it 
availeth  naught.  Let  me  hear  only  words 
of  love,  for  they  shall  be  to  me  a  tower  of 
strength  in  this,  my  humiliation  and 
affliction.  If  the  worst  befall,  I  have  thy 
promise,  and  on  that  I  rest  content.  Kiss 
me." 

He  bent  and  kissed  her,  folding  her  in 
his  arms,  while  she  laid  her  manacled 
hands  on  his  shoulders,  for  more  she 
could  not  do. 

The  other  inmates  of  the  room,  most 
of  whom  knew  the  two,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  withdrew  as  far  as 
possible,  forgetting  for  a  moment  their 
own  woes  in  their  sympathy  for  the 
lovers,  while  tears  fell  from  their  eyes. 

"Hast  seen  my  father  and  mother, 
Philip?" 

"Not  yet.  'Tis  but  two  or  three  hours 
gone  since  I  learned  of  thy  being  here, 
and  I  went  at  the  earliest  moment  to  the 
magistrate  to  learn  the  reason  thereof. 
Oh !  it  was  well  conceived,  and  I  know 
whose  hand  and  black  heart — " 

"Hush!  Philip.  Curb  thy  tongue,  for 
speech  is  rash.  Rememberest  what  I 
said  to  thee  but  yester  morn?  Forget  it 
not.  There  are  those  here  whom  thou 
knowest,"  she  continued.  "Give  a  greet- 
ing and  say  a  kindly  word  for  they  need 
it.  Here  are  women  who  have  left  help- 
less children  with  none  to  care  for  them  ; 
others,  sick  ones  who  will  miss  their 
ministrations.  Our  own  griefs  and  sor- 
rows must  not  make  us  forget  the  woes 
of  others." 

Philip,  ever  mindful  of  Martha's 
words,  left  her  for  a  few  moments  and 
went  among  the  others,  saying  what  he 
might  of  cheer  and  hope,  then  returned  to 
his  sweetheart. 

"When  art  thou  going  to  see  my  father 
and  mother?" 

"So  soon  as  I  leave  here.  Is  there  any 
special  message  I  may  take?" 

"Nothing  of  moment  beyond  my  love. 
Say  as  little  as  possible  of  the  discom- 
forts. Tell  them  I  lack  not  for  friends 
and  acquaintance,  even  though  that  bear 
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Its  portion  of  sorrow,  for  the  comfort 
they  may  think  it  to  me.  will  outweigh  in 
their  minds  their  grief  for  others.  It  is 
but  human  nature.  Bid  them  be  of  cheer 
that  I  may  soon  return.  And  forget  not 
to  say  something  to  William  of  my  re- 
membrance of  him,  for  surely,  I  forget 
not  his  desiie  to  aid  me,  careless  of  con- 
sequences to  himself.  That.  I  think,  is 
all." 

The  time  allowed  for  Philip's  visit  soon 
elapsed,  and  kissing  her  good-by,  he  left 
the  jail  with  a  heavy  heart,  revolving  in 
his  mind  wild  schemes  for  her  rescue, 
each  dismissed  instantly  so  soon  as 
formed,  for  he  knew  them  hopeless  and 
impracticable,  but  vowing  nevertheless, 
to  attempt  something,  even  if  it  resulted 
m  the  death  of  them  both.  Far  better 
that  than  the  fate  awaiting  her. 

He  returned  to  his  home,  and  saddling 
his  horse  rode  on  his  distressful  errand 
to  the  Howes'  farm. 

Martha's  mother  saw  him  coming,  and 
stood  in  the  door  to  greet  him  as  he  rode 
up.  He  dismounted,  fastened  his  horse, 
and  took  the  hand  she  silently  extended. 

Philip  could  hardly  credit  his  eyes  as 
he  saw  the  change  that  had  come  over  her 
face.  The  alternations  of  anxiety  and 
hope  during  the  previous  two  or  three 
days,  culminating  in  the  anguished 
despair  when  she  had  seen  Martha  taken 
away  m  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  car- 
ried off  to  prison  had  wrought  their 
work,  and  from  a  buxom,  good-looking, 
contented  and  happy  woman  of  fifty,  she 
had  changed  to  broken  and  haggard  age. 

She   led   him   within  the  house  and 
closed  the  door,  saying  to  her  husband 
who^  sat  m  the  room,  'Tather,  this  is 
Philip,"  and  turning  to  the  latter,  said. 
Have  you  seen  her?" 
'T  have  just  come  from  her  within  the 
hour     She  is  brave,  calm  and  tranquil, 
bhe  bade  me  tell  you  it  is  better  than  she 
feai  ed.   There  be  others  there  whom  she 
knows,  Goodwife  Easty   among  them 
km  of  yours  I  believe,  and  they  try  to 
console  and  comfort  each  other,  finding 
m  mutual  help  a  solace  for  themselves  " 
''But  why,   Philip,   was   Martha  re- 
arrested and  so  secretly?" 

"That  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  know  not  the 
reason,  although  I  might  guess,  as  may 


you,  whose  hand  hatn  pulled  the  strings. 

'T  saw  Mr.  Hathorn,  the  magistrate, 
this  morning,  and  he  made  brave  talk 
about  his  duty  to  the  community,  and 
that  it  savored  of  partiality  to  allow 
Martha  the  privilege  not  granted  others, 
of  remaining  at  her  home.  Still,  he 
promised  that  she  should  be  shown  all 
the  leniency  possible  to  be  permitted 
while  detained,  and  gave  me  a  permit  to 
see  her  daily.  I  would  though,  that  he 
had  a  stronger  mind  of  his  own,  and  not 
so  susceptible  of  influence." 

'When  learned  you  of  her  arrest?" 
"Early  this  morning.  David  Raymond 
brought  me  the  news  while  I  was  at  the 
warehouse  after  The  Monarch  had  sailed, 
and  later  broke  his  fast  with  me.  As  soon 
thereafter  as  was  meet,  I  went  to  the 
magistrate's,  then,  at  the  hour  assigned 
to  see  Martha,  and  thence  directly  here, 
bearing  her  message  of  love  to  you,  and 
bidding  you  be  of  good  cheer." 

"It  is  good  of  you,  Philip.  Say  you  she 
seemeth  cheerful?" 

"Aye,  cheerful  as  the  circumstances 
may  warrant,  and  as  ever,  full  of  thought 
for  others.  She  even  made  me  spend 
some  precious  minutes  in  talking  to  the 
rest  when  I  grudged  every  golden  mo- 
ment, having,  as  you  well  know,  thoug-ht 
for  her  alone." 

"When  see  you  her  again?" 
"On  the  morrow.   I  may  see  her  daily, 
unless  the  permission  be  withdrawn." 

"How  fareth   she  in   the  matter  of 
food  ? ' 

"I  know  not.  The  matter  was  not 
touched  upon,  but  while  there  may  be 
plenty,  I  doubt  me  if  it  be  such  as  that 
to  which  she  is  used." 

l^'Wilt  take  her  something?" 

"Gladly,  though  I  mistrust  if  she  keep 
much  for  herself,  for  ever  she  thinketh 
of  others,  and  that  they  may  need  what 
she  hath  more  than  she." 

"I  know,  I  know,  but  if  the  burden  be 
not  too  great  for  you  to  carry,  it  will 
pleasure  me  to  provide  generously." 

''And  me  to  carry  it,  as  I  will  do  daily 
if  It  be  prepared.  'Tis  but  little  any  may 
do.  but  It  will  bring  blessing  both  to  you 
and  to  her;  to  you,  in  the  thought  that 
you  are  doing  for  her;  to  her,  in  the 
knowledge  that  love  comes  with  each 
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fragment." 

In  life,  it  is  nearly  always  women's  lot 
to  wait,  but  when  occupation  may  be 
found  that  they  think  may  benefit  those 
they  love,  it  is  a  godsend,  and  at  the  mere 
thought,  a  more  cheerful  look  came  on 
the  face  of  Martha's  mother. 

She  hastened  to  prepare  a  basket  of 
good  things  and  filled  it  lavishly,  fore- 
seeing in  the  days  to  come,  much  of  bak- 
ing and  the  preparing  of  dainties  not  in- 
cluded in  prison  fare. 

While  she  was  making  ready  the  bas- 
ket, Philip  went  out  and  found  William, 
giving  to  him  Martha's  message  of  re- 
membrance. The  lad  was  deeply  moved, 
and  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  said, 
"You  know,  sir,  what  I  told  you  three 
days  agone.  Forget  it  not.  Whenever, 
and  whatever  may  be  desired  of  me  that 
may  be  of  benefit  to  her,  I  am  ready.  I 
feel  within  me  that  I  may  yet  be  of  ser- 
vice. On  the  morrow  when  you  see  her, 
bear  to  her  my  humble  thanks  for  her  re- 
membrance of  the  poor,  bond-servant 
lad." 

When  Philip  returned  to  the  house  he 
found  the  basket  packed,  and  bidding 
good-by  to  Martha's  distressed  parents, 
promising  to  come  again  the  following 
day,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  returned 
to  his  own  home. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Parris  was  up  be- 
times that  morning  to  learn  whether  the 
trap  he  had  so  carefully  set  had  been 
sprung,  and  the  quarry  secured.  When 
he  learned  that  Martha  was  safely  in 
prison,  his  satisfaction  was  intense,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  restrained 
his  inclination  to  go  at  once  to  the  jail 
and  gloat  over  his  victim.  But  he  was 
shrewd  and  cautious,  and  he  desired 
above  all  things  to  avoid  any  possible 
comment  or  suspicion  that  he  had  any 
further  personal  interest  in  Martha's 
detention,  than  that  of  a  godly  pastor, 
sorrowing  over  the  dereliction  of  one  of 
his  flock.  Therefore  he  held  in  check  his 
ardor  to  feast  his  eyes  on  her  whom  he  so 
earnestly  desired,  until  the  usual  hour  for 
his  visitation. 

He  returned  to  his  home,  and  in  his 
study,  devoutly  gave  thanks  to  God  for 


the  success  that  had  attended  his  plan- 
ning. 

As  the  afternoon  hour  approached  for 
his  customary  visit  of  prayer  and  ex- 
hortation, he  dressed  himself  with^  un- 
usual care,  and  proceeded  to  the  prison, 
licking  his  chops  like  a  ravening  wolf  at 
the  prospect  of  again  seeing  her  from 
whom  he  had  been  denied  so  many  weeks. 

He  prolonged  his  anticipation  by  talk- 
ing to  all  the  other  prisoners  first,  reserv- 
ing personal  communication  with  Martha 
tiil  the  last,  although  in  the  woman's  part 
where  she  was  confined  in  common  with 
the  others,  he  could  gratify  his  eyes  by 
frequent  glances  in  her  direction, 

Martha  was  keenly  aware  of  these 
looks,  and  she  knew  that  ere  he  left  she 
would  be  compelled  to  listen  as  he  talked 
to  her. 

She  dreaded  it,  but  she  was  powerless. 
She  knew  intuitively  that  it  was  through 
his  agency  that  she  was  in  con- 
finement, and  subjected  to  the  ignominy 
of  chains,  like  a  dangerous  felon,  and 
her  soul  revolted  at  the  compulsion  she 
would  be  under  to  hear  what  she  had 
come  to  believe  his  hypocritical  cant.  _ 

In  this,  she  did  him  a  partial  injustice, 
for  however  much  personal  motives  had 
induced  him  to  proceed  against  her,  in 
general,  he  believed  profoundly  in 
Satanic  possession,  and  exhorted  sincere- 
ly in  regard  to  it. 

So  she  waited  with  a  sickening  at  her 
heart  until  it  should  come  her  turn  to 
listen.  He  gradually  drew  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  at  last  addressed  her.  ^ 

"It  grieveth  me  sorely,  my  sister,  to 
see  thee  here,  helpless  and  bound,  which 
yet,  are  but  typical  of  the  bonds  where- 
with Satan  hath  bound  thee.  How 
camest  it  that  thou,  so  young,  so  fair,  so 
lovely,  so  full  of  all  the  graces  that 
bedeck  young  maidenhood  should  have 
been  tempted  to  enter  into  this  unholy 
alliance  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness? 
What  could  he  oflPer  thee  of  worldly 
desire  that  thou  shouldst  thus  imperil 
thine  immortal  soul?  Repent,  repent,  it 
may  be  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  Re- 
pudiate this  evil  compact.  Confess  thy 
sin  and  seek  forgiveness,  and  it  shall  be 
that  the  Lord  will  look  upon  thee  in 
mercy." 
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To  this  harangue  Martha  made  no 
1  eply. 

''Speak,  smful  girl!  Dost  flout  God's 
minister  who  seeks  to  aid  thee  to  see  the 
error  of  thy  ways?" 

*'I  have  naught  to  say,"  replied 
Martha.  ''You  know,  reverend  sir,  that 
I  am  as  innocent  of  this  charge  as  the 
babe  unborn." 

"Verily,  I  know  not  so.  On  the  con- 
trary, loath  as  I  was  to  believe  it  when  it 
came  to  my  ears,  thy  recalcitrance  and 
stiff-neckedness  are  evidence  against 
thee.  I  adjure  thee  to  confess  and 
repent." 

Again  Martha  remained  silent. 

"Wilt  say  naught?  As  thy  pastor,  and 
God's  minister,  I  command  thee  to 
speak." 

"I  have  nothing  to  confess,  and  naught 
of  which  to  repent." 

"Dost  know  the  doom  that  awaiteth 
thee  if  thou  persisteth  in  sin  and  con- 
tumaciousness  ?" 

"I  know  full  well  the  doom  to  which  I 
am  being  driven,  but  confess  I  will  not 
when  there  is  naught  to  confess,  nor  say 
I  repent  when  there  is  naught  of  which 
I  have  to  repent." 

Martha's  courage  had  risen  with  her 
indignation,  and  she  looked  her  per- 
secutor squarely  in  the  eye,  while  his  own 
fell. 

"I  came  to  aid  thee  if  I  might,  but  thy 
pride  and  stubborness  still  hold  thee  in 
bondage.  Thy  stomach  is  haughty,  but 
a  few  days  of  discipline  may  lower  thy 
haughtiness,  and  soften  thy  hard  heart. 
At  my  next  visit  I  hope  to  find  thee  in 
more  humble  and  contrite  spirit." 

He  turned  from  her,  and  demanding 
the  reverent  attention  of  all,  made  the 
prayer  with  which  he  concluded  his  daily 
visits.  He  left  the  prison,  mad  with 
desire  for  her,  for  her  loveliness  had 
never  seemed  so  seductive  and  inac- 
cessible, as  when  she  faced  him,  physic- 
ally helpless,  but  with  indomitable  spirit 
shining  in  her  eyes. 

He  counted,  however,  that  a  day  or 
two  of  the  rigor  of  imprisonment  would 
break  her  stubborness,  and  that  later  she 
would  prove  more  amenable  to  the  hints 
that  he  would  throw  out  as  to  his  power 
to  effect  her  release,  but  at  the  next  visit, 
and  the  third,  and  the  fourth,  he  found 


her  the  same,  brave,  patient,  uncomplain- 
ing, but  with  high  courage  and  unbend- 
ing will,  as  she  listened  to  his  adjurations 
which  she  could  not  avoid. 

But  as  the  days  passed,  he  saw  a  slow 
scorn  gradually  show  itself  in  her  face 
as  she  regarded  him,  and  he  determined 
to  play  his  last  card,  then,  if  she  were 
still  insubordinate,  he  would  leave  her 
to  her  fate,  or  rather,  he  would  bring  to 
bear  every  malignant  energy  he  pos- 
sessed to  insure  it. 

When  he  had  come  to  this  decision  he 
visited  the  jail  as  usual,  and  after  going 
his  customary  rounds,  he  requested  the 
other  inmates  of  the  common  room  to 
withdraw  to  the  far  side,  as  he  had  that 
which  he  wished  to  say  to  the  prisoner, 
Martha  Howes,  in  private. 

They  obeyed  his  behest,  and  when  they 
had  grouped  themselves  as  far  from 
Martha  as  the  limits  of  the  room  per- 
mitted, he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "Art  thou 
still  hard-hearted  and  rebellious?" 

"I  am  but  as  I  have  been,"  she  replied. 

"Knowest  thou  my  power  and  in- 
fluence?" 

"I  have  had  reason  to  know  it." 

"I  can  secure  thy  freedom." 

Martha  made  no  answer.  Her  swift, 
womanly  intuition  knew  at  once  the  price 
he  would  demand,  and  while  a  fleeting 
vision  passed  through  her  mind  of  the 
blessedness  of  release  from  the  horrors 
she  was  daily  suffering,  she  dismissed  it 
instantly,  for  freedom  under  the  condi- 
tions by  which  she  would  have  to  secure 
it,  seemed  more  terrible  than  the  ultimate 
fate  she  knew  she  would  suffer  if  she 
lefused. 

"Didst  hear?"  he  asked. 

"I  heard." 

"Well,  what  sayest  thou?" 

"That  you  have  a  price.   What  is  it?" 

"Promise  me  thy  hand.  I  can  assure 
the  authorities  of  thy  repentance,  and 
that  my  prayers  have  availed  to  free  thee 
from  the  fetters  with  which  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  hath  bound  thee.  Certain  legal 
forms  must  be  complied  with,  for  thou 
art  under  accusation,  but  I  promise  thee 
that  within  tv\^o  days  thou  canst  walk  out 
from  here  a  free  woman.  What  sayest 
thou?" 

Martha  heard  him  calmly  to  the  end, 
then  looking  him  over  with  unutterable 
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scorn  and  contempt,  she  said  slowly,  but 
in  a  low,  clear  voice,  distinctly  audible  to 
every  inmate  of  the  room,  ''Go  out  from 
here  a  free  woman,  at  the  price  of  my 
promise  to  wed  you?  I  mistrusted  you 
before,  but  words  fail  me  to  express  the 
unutterable  loathing  and  contempt  you 
have  inspired.  Never!  Do  you  hear? 
Never !  You  call  yourself  God's  min- 
ister, but  Satan  himself  hath  no  fiend  so 
foul.  Sooner  than  accept  your  proffer  of 
wedlock  as  the  price  of  my  freedom,  I 
will  ascend  the  gallows  with  cheerfulness, 
and  myself  help  the  hangman  place  the 
rope  about  my  neck,"  and  deliberately 
turning  her  back  upon  him,  she  waited 
until  he  had  left  the  room,  omitting  his 
customary  prayer,  and  leaving  behind 
him  a  wondering  and  awe-stricken  group. 

He  went  out  into  the  open  with  a  hate 
blacker  than  hell  seething  in  his  heart, 
determined  to  bring  every  energy  to  bear 
to  her  speedy  trial  and  execution. 

CHAPTER  VHI. 

When  the  Reverend  Mr.  Parris  left 
the  jail  after  his  fruitless  effort  to  induce 
Martha  to  accept  release  at  the  price  of 
marrying  him,  he  went  directly  to  his 
home,  for  shaken  as  he  was  with  rage  at 
her  contemptuous  rejection,  and  her  ex- 
pressed preference  for  death  rather  than 
marriage  with  him,  he  wished  to  regain 
his  equilibrium  before  he  met  any  of  the 
townspeople. 

His  anger  was  still  further  augmented 
by  the  publicity  she  had  given  to  her 
rejection,  and  the  uncovering  of  his 
hypocrisy,  which,  although  before  the 
prisoners  only,  would  nevertheless,  be- 
come public  knowledge,  for  among  them 
were  members  of  the  best  known  and 
most  prominent  families  in  the  com- 
munity. 

One  purpose  was  firmly  fixed  in  his 
mind,  and  that  was  to  bring  Martha  to 
trial  and  execution  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  he  knew  that  he  must  prepare  his 
plans  very  carefully  and  cover  all  pos- 
sible suggestion  of  personal  animosity. 

This  would  take  time  and  study,  and 
he  intended  to  give  sufficient  of  them  so 
that  there  would  be  no  hitch  in  the  pro- 
gramme, once  he  had  started  it.  But  he 
was  implacable  in  his  determination  to 


accomplish  the  ultimate  issue  by  one 
means  or  another. 

Still,  in  spite  of  his  bitter  hatred  and 
humiliation,  liquid  fire  seemed  to  run 
through  his  veins  as  he  thought  of  her 
sumptuous  beauty,  regal,  even  in  her 
present  low  estate,  and  he  yet  desired  her 
with  feverish  madness. 

Then  came  the  thought  of  her  love  for 
Philip,  and  again  he  was  stirred  with 
black  anger  at  the  idea  of  another  in  pos- 
session of  the  charms  for  which  he  was 
almost  ready  to  barter  his  soul,  and  his 
determination  to  accomplish  her  death 
received  new  strength. 

Meanwhile,  Philip  and  David  were  in 
earnest  and  daily  consultation  how  they 
might  effect  Martha's  escape,  for  with 
the  increasing  wave  of  fanaticism  in  the 
town,  they  saw  little  hope  of  her  release. 

Accusation  had  become  almost  equival- 
ent to  condemnation,  and  nearly  every 
case  was  prejudged  before  coming  to 
trial.  After  that,  it  was  merely  an  in- 
definite wait  of  untold  horror,  ending 
with  the  ghastly  tragedy  on  the  gallows. 

But  to  all  their  planning  there  was  one 
fatal  objection.  Philip  knew  that  Martha 
would  refuse  to  accept  freedom  before 
her  trial  for  the  same  reason  that  she  had 
rejected  his  offer  to  place  her  on  the 
vessel  and  flee  with  her.  When  all  hope 
of  acquittal  was  gone,  and  sentence  had 
been  pronounced,  she  would  then  doubt- 
less accept  any  means  of  escape  that 
might  offer. 

So  it  was  with  a  mixture  of  dread  and 
impatience  that  he  waited  for  the  news 
that  she  was  to  be  summoned  before  the 
judges  to  answer  to  her  accusation.  The 
trial  over,  he  would  find  some  means, 
however  desperate,  to  attempt  her  rescue 
in  case  of  her  conviction. 

The  minister  had  been  among  those 
who  had  objected  to  the  supply  of  food 
being  furnished  to  the  prisoners  by  Mrs. 
Howes  and  Philip,  but  had  been  over- 
ruled. This  by  no  means  suited  his  im- 
perious will,  for  he  had  come  to  regard 
himself  as  the  autocrat  in  the  matter  of 
the  witch  prosecutions,  and  foiled  in  one 
way  he  set  about  to  find  another. 

He  had  been  instrumental  in  setting  in 
motion  the  action  that  had  resulted  in  the 
visit  of  inquiry  regarding  Mrs.  Howes, 
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and  although  the  committee  had  made  an 
inconclusive  report,  the  final  judgment  of 
the  authorities  had  been  that  she  should 
not  be  arrested  at  that  time,  but  warned, 
and  kept  under  observation. 

This  had  not  been  altogether  pleasing 
to  Mr.  Parris,  but  he  had  been  acquies- 
cent, for  his  prime  motive  had  been 
directed  at  Martha  through  her  mother. 

As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee had  been  adjudged  he  had  changed 
his  tactics  and  devoted  his  energies  to- 
ward securing  the  person  of  Martha  her- 
self, for  he  quickly  reasoned  that  his 
opportunities  for  seeing  her  would  be 
daily,  and  that  by  the  pressure  he  could 
bring  to  bear  on  her  in  the  jail  he  could 
win  her  consent  to  accept  him.  This  he 
had  humiliatingly  failed  to  do,  and  he 
determined  to  again  try  to  secure  the  ar- 
rest of  her  mother. 

In  coming  to  this  decision  he  was  part- 
ly moved  by  a  desire  to  wreak  vengeance 
on  Martha  by  causing  her  further  pain, 
and  also  to  lessen  her  influence  among 
the  prisoners  by  depriving  her  of  the 
means  of  dispensing  the  comforts  fur- 
nished by  her  mother  and  Philip. 

He  determined  to  consult  his  friend 
and  superior,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Cot- 
ton Mather  on  the  matter,  and  went  to 
Boston  for  that  purpose. 

That  eminent  gentleman  received  Mr. 
Parris  cordially,  and  commended  him 
warmly  for  the  godly  zeal  he  had  shown 
in  ferreting  out  and  hounding  to  im- 
prisonment and  death,  those  who  prac- 
ticed the  damnable  art  of  witchcraft. 

Mr.  Parris  received  his  commendation 
with  becoming  humility. 

'T  feel,  reverend  sir,  that  I  am  but  an 
humble  instrument,  although  perhaps  a 
chosen  vessel  in  fighting  the  machina- 
tions of  the  arch  enemy  of  souls,  and  ad- 
vancing the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

"My  zeal  never  wearies  but  the  flesh 
is  weak,  and  I  often  feel  a  faltering  in 
my  purpose  when  it  cometh  to  the  matter 
of  proceeding  against  those  whom  I  have 
respected  and  honored,  although  con- 
vinced in  my  mind  of  their  guilt  in  prac- 
ticing this  diabolical  art.  The  human 
feelings  are  so  strong  that  they  prove  a 
temptation  and  a  weakness,  and  I  have 
hourly  to  seek  strength  from  above  to 


keep  me  firm  and  unyielding  in  what  I 
know  to  be  my  duty." 

"You  have  my  prayers  and  my  sym- 
pathy, my  dear  friend.  God  will  surely 
aid  you  in  your  noble  work.  Is  there 
any  way  in  which  I  may  be  of  service 
to  you  in  your  godly  efforts  ?" 

"Aye,  sir,  you  may,  and  it  is  because 
of  your  great  knowledge,  your  recog- 
nized ability  as  a  leader  of  thought,  your 
deep  wisdom  and  your  unselfish  devotion 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard  that  I  have  sought 
you  for  advice  in  a  problem  that  giveth 
me  much  of  anxiety." 

Mr.  Parris  was  a  shrewd  man.  He 
knew  that  the  reputation  and  tremendous 
influence  of  Cotton  Mather  would  go  far 
in  supporting  any  measures  that  he  him- 
self might  advocate.  He  also  knew  that 
the  great  man  had  his  weakness,  which 
was  a  colossal  conceit  and  vanity  with  an 
inordinate  greed  for  flattery. 

''And  I  will  help  you  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,"  replied  Dr.  Mather.  'T  am, 
as  you  say  of  yourself,  but  a  feeble  in- 
strument, yet  hath  God  seemed  to  choose 
me  for  this  especial  work.  Tell  me  freely 
of  your  problem." 

'Tt  is  this,  most  revered  sir.  Among 
those  who  now  lie  in  Salem  jail  is  a 
young  woman,  by  name,  Martha  Howes. 
The  evidence  against  her  is  clear  and 
convincing,  and  she  will  speedily  be 
brought  to  trial. 

"Her  mother  hath  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  and  hath  been  warned, 
but  there  the  matter  resteth. 

"Since  the  daughter  hath  been  im- 
prisoned the  mother  hath  sent  her  bas- 
kets of  food  to  eke  out  the  simple  but 
wholesome  fare  of  the  prison.  The  girl, 
Martha,  hath  requested  her  mother  to 
send  in  greater  abundance  that  she  may 
distribute  among  the  other  prisoners  ;  un- 
til now,  two  huge  baskets  of  luxurious 
food  are  daily  delivered  at  the  prison." 

"Most  unseemly  and  most  unwise," 
interrupted  the  other. 

"I  am  greatly  heartened  that  you 
agree  with  me,  sir.  1  have  protested  but 
without  avail.  The  answer  is  made  that 
by  so  much  as  is  furnished,  by  just  so 
much  are  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
prisoners  lessened,  and  that,  sir,  you 
know,  is  an  argument  that  always  touch- 
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eth  those  who  pay  the  rates. 

''Further,  since  this  supply  hath  been 
furnished,  there  hath  been  a  marked 
change  in  the  demeanor  of  the  prisoners. 
They  are  no  longer  meek,  humble,  listen- 
ing devoutly  to  my  words  as  the  Lord 
giveth  them  to  me  to  utter,  but  on  the 
contrary)  are  indifferent,  restless,  and  I 
have  seen  many  looks  pass  from  one  to 
the  other  which  are  not  seemly. 

"The  girl,  Martha,  in  particular,  is 
defiant,  receiving  not  my  words  in  lowli- 
ness of  spirit  as  becometh  one  in  her 
situation." 

"A  proud  stomach  maketh  a  haughty 
spirit,"  ejaculated  Dr.  Mather. 

'Tt  is  even  so,  sir.  More;  she  hath 
even  flouted  me  in  the  presence  of  the 
others,  saying  that  she  believeth  not  in  my 
sincerity,  and  heaping  scorn  upon  me." 

"Truly  Satan  hath  her  hopelessly  in  his 
toils.  And  say  you  that  this  spirit  is  rife 
among  the  others  ?" 

'T  grieve  to  say  that  it  is  even  so.  I 
have  been  casting  about  in  my  mind  for 
the  possible  cause,  and  I  have  an  idea 
that  I  wish  to  submit  to  your  profound 
judgment. 

"You  know,  honored  sir,  that  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  they  who  partake  of 
the  bread  and  the  wine  after  it  hath  been 
duly  blessed,  find  consolation  and  spirit- 
ual strength,  enabling  them  to  the  better 
resisting  of  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  We 
clergymen,  as  the  annointed  of  the  Lord, 
have  charge  of  the  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  that  sacred  feast.  The 
Prince  of  Darkness  hath  his  ministers, 
and  may  it  not  be,  that  in  imitation  of  our 
holy  oflice,  they,  by  blasphemous  rites 
and  diabolic  incantations,  can  and  do  im- 
part to  the  food  they  prepare,  some  subtle 
quality  that  heartens  and  strengthens  the 
partakers  thereof  to  the  resistance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  proclaimed  through  the 
ministers  of  God? 

"This,  most  reverend  sir,  I,  myself,  sin- 
cerely believe,  and  in  connection  there- 
with, that  this  woman,  Goodwife  Howes, 
as  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Evil  One,  so 
doeth.  On  this  problem  I  have  come  to 
consult  you,  and  crave  your  honored 
opinion." 

The  Reverend  Cotton  Mather  sat  in 
silence.    He  was  never  unwilling  to  give 


his  advice  and  opinion  on  any  subject, 
natural  or  supernatural,  scientific  or 
religious,  but  he  wished  it  to  have  the 
semblance  of  profound  conviction  as  the 
result  of  deep  thought,  so  he  made  no 
reply  for  a  few  moments,  while  he  turned 
the  matter  over  in  his  mind.  At  last  he 
spoke. 

"What  you  have  said,  my  dear  friend, 
savoreth  of  much  truth.  I  have  studied 
deeply  on  the  wiles  and  arts  that  the 
devil  maketh  use  of  to  the  seduction  of 
humanity,  but  I  freely  admit  that  your 
idea  is  new  to  me.  The  more  I  think  of 
it,  the  truer  it  seemeth.  Yes,"  he  con- 
tinued with  increasing  earnestness, 
"there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  you  have 
hit  upon  a  profound  truth.  The  matter 
of  supplies  should  be  stopped  at  once, 
and  more,  this  woman  who  prepareth 
them  should  be  placed  where  she  can  no 
more  practice  these  blasphemous  and  un- 
holy rites.  She  should  be  confined  at 
once.  See  to  it  that  you  have  her  ar- 
rested at  the  earliest  opportunity  pos- 
sible," and  the  great  doctor  of  divinity 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  grasping  the  hand 
of  the  other,  shook  it  warmly,  again 
commending  him  for  his  zeal  and  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  perspicacity. 

Mr.  Parris  had  obtained  what  he 
desired.  He  had  discounted  the  effect 
of  the  dissemination  of  Martha's  accusa- 
tion of  his  motives,  had  secured  a  power- 
ful ally  in  the  matter  of  stopping  the 
supply  of  food,  and  fortified  by  the 
opinion  of  Dr  Mather,  had  little  doubt 
that  he  could  soon  secure  the  arrest  of 
Mrs.  Howes. 

He  returned  to  Salem  in  the  mood  of  a 
man  who  feels  that  he  has  accomplished  a 
master  deal,  and  was  correspondingly 
elated. 

The  next  morning  he  began  to  set  in 
motion  the  machinery  by  which  he  hoped 
to  achieve  the  results  at  which  he  was 
aiming. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Mrs.  Howes  had  found  much  of  com- 
fort and  solace  in  the  preparation  of  the 
baskets  of  food  that  she  sent  to  Martha. 

Work  and  occupation  are  a  blessing  to 
the  sick  at  heart,  and  when  it  is  done  for 
the  benefit  of  loved  ones,  it  is  doubly  so. 
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Mrs.  Howes  found  in  the  multifarious 
duties  that  now  fell  to  her  lot  in 
the  absence  of  Martha,  little  time  for 
lamentation  and  grieving,  although 
thoughts  of  her  daughter  were  never  ab- 
sent from  her  mind.  Occasionally  her 
courage  would  give  way,  and  she  would 
go  to  her  bedroom  for  a  few  minutes, 
throw  herself  on  her  knees  beside  her 
bed,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
weep  silently,  then  uttering  a  short 
prayer  that  strength  might  be  given  her 
to  bear  her  affliction  patiently,  rise  and 
resume  her  duties  with  new  courage. 

Into  every  cake  she  baked,  every  mor- 
sel of  food  she  prepared,  went  loving 
thoughts  for  the  daughter  in  prison,  and 
not  only  for  Martha,  but  for  others  who 
were  the  companions  of  her  confinement, 
many  of  whom  Mrs.  Howes  knew. 
Others  whom  she  did  not  know  she  be- 
came interested  in  through  the  details 
Philip  gave  her  in  his  pilgrimages  to  and 
fro,  and  often  she  would  prepare  some 
especial  dish  or  dainty  for  some  one 
whose  plight  had  particularly  touched  her 
heart,  or  for  whom  Martha  had  made  a 
special  request. 

Philip's  daily  reports  were  an  inestim- 
able boon  to  her,  and  she  questioned  him 
closely  in  all  that  concerned  Martha. 
Next  to  seeing  her  daughter  herself,  it 
was  all  that  she  could  ask  for  under  the 
conditions,  and  she  never  failed  to  give 
thanks  that  so  much  was  granted  her. 

She  also  found  another  distraction  for 
her  mind  that  prevented  her  from  dwell- 
ing too  much  on  Martha's  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Howes  had  been  a  semi-invalid  for 
years,  and  since  Martha's  arrest  had 
broken  greatly,  becoming  very  feeble. 
This,  together  with  his  blindness  made 
him  very  helpless,  and  much  of  his  wife's 
time  was  taken  in  caring  for  him.  She 
rose  before  dawn,  and  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  daily  meals,  the  routine  of 
household  duties,  the  waiting  on  her 
husband,  and  the  task  of  preparing  the 
regular  basket  for  Philip,  it  was  well  into 
the  evening  before  she  finished,  and  when 
she  laid  down  her  tired  body,  she  slept 
the  dreamless  sleep  of  exhaustion  and 
fatigue,  to  wake  the  next  morning  and 
repeat  the  same  round. 

The  second  morning  after  the  visit  of 


Mr.  Parris  to  Boston,  having  finished  her 
regular  household  duties,  she  had  just 
placed  in  the  oven  a  batch  of  ginger- 
bread for  the  basket,  when  glancing 
through  the  open  door  she  saw  two  men 
ride  up  to  the  house  and  dismount.  As 
they  came  to  the  door  her  heart  stopped, 
for  she  recognized  them  as  the  two  con- 
stables who  had  first  arrested  Martha. 

''Good  morning,  goodwife,"  was  their 
greeting. 

'The  same  to  you,  sirs,"  she  replied. 

"Are  you  Goodwife  Howes,  the  wife 
of  one  Nathan  Hovv^es,  and  the  mother  of 
Martha  Howes 

"I  am  so  known.  What  would  you 
with  me?'* 

"We  have  a  warrant  for  your  arrest." 

She  laid  a  finger  on  her  lips,  pointing 
to  a  room  beyond,  and  beckoned  them  to 
come  into  the  yard,  a  few  steps  from  the 
door. 

"What  said  you?  A  warrant  of  arrest 
for  me?"  she  asked,  bewildered. 

"Aye,  goodwife.  There  be  many  to 
whom  we  go  on  that  same  errand.  We 
like  it  not,  but  we  have  no  choice.  Food 
must  we  earn  for  ourselves  and  our 
families,  and  this  seemeth  to  be  the  only 
industry  in  the  community  that  dour- 
isheth." 

"For  me?"  she  repeated,  slowly. 
"Surely,  there  must  be  some  error.  They 
have  already  taken  my  daughter.  My 
husband  lieth  in  there,  ill  and  blind. 
What  will  hap  to  him  if  I  be  taken  also?" 

"The  warrant  readeth,  'For  Goodwife 
Hannah  Howes,  wife  of  Nathan  Howes," 
so  if  you  be  she,  come  you  must.  The 
lines  be  hard  if  what  you  say  concerning 
your  husband  be  true,  but  with  that  we 
have  naught  to  do." 

"Then  God's  will  be  done,"  she  mur- 
mured. "May  He  give  me  strength  and 
grace  to  bear  this  affliction  in  meekness 
and  patience."  She  turned  to  the  con- 
stables. "There  is  somewhat  to  do  to 
make  things  ready  for  departure,  and 
provide  for  the  needs  of  my  husband  so 
far  as  may  be.  Then  too,  I  have  yet  the 
preparation  for  the  baskets  that  Mr. 
English  taketh  daily  to  the  prison  for  my 
daughter.  Was  any  time  set  at  which 
you  were  to  deliver  me?" 

"Nay,  we  were  instructed  to  give  you 
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all  reasonable  time,  for  they  said  some- 
what of  the  conditions  here.  But  of  one 
thing  was  particular  mention  made,  and 
that  was  that  no  more  supplies  should  be 
sent  from  here  to  the  prisoners,  and  to 
that  we  were  bade  to  see." 

Bitter  as  was  the  blow  to  Hannah 
Howes  in  her  own  arrest,  there  was  a 
sting  in  this  that  hurt  almost  even  more, 
for  it  savored  of  a  malignity  that  she 
could  not  comprehend.  She  knew  of 
course  that  with  her  arrest  she  could  no 
longer  furnish  what  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  but  she  sorely  wished  to 
give  the  last  tribute  of  her  love  and  sym- 
pathy, and  now  this  was  denied. 

For  a  moment  her  spirit  was  roused, 
and  she  started  to  say  some  bitter  things 
but  caught  herself  as  she  reflected  on  the 
uselessness  of  it.  She  turned  again  to 
the  men. 

"I  will  make  what  speed  I  can,  and  I 
am  grateful  for  the  courtesy  you  show 
in  giving  me  time.  It  will  be  past  the 
noon  hour  ere  I  am  ready.  Meanwhile, 
I  crave  that  ye  remain  outside  for  a  few 
minutes  for  I  would  break  the  sad  news 
to  my  husband  myself." 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  constables  had  been  cautioned  to 
secrecy  in  the  matter  of  their  errand,  and 
to  say  nothing  of  it  to  any.  There  were 
no  ubiquitous  reporters  scanning  the 
court  files,  and  what  in  those  days  cor- 
responded to  our  present  police  depart- 
ments, so  if  they  kept  their  own  counsel 
none  would  know  for  whom  they  were 
sent. 

To  be  sure,  their  persons  and  duties 
were  well  known,  but  those  who  saw 
them  ride  by  on  their  fateful  missions, 
were  well  content  to  let  them  pass,  asking 
no  questions,  and  grateful  that  the  sum- 
mons was  not  for  themselves. 

Naturally,  Martha  had  no  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world,  save  through 
Philip,  so  the  mingled  shock  of  joy  with 
which  she  saw  her  mother  ushered  into 
the  room,  and  her  amazed  horror  a  mo- 
ment later,  when  she  learned  why  Mrs. 
Howes  was  there,  almost  overcame  her. 

She  was  endeavoring  to  comfort  a 
young  mother  who  had  been  taken  from 
her  two  children  the  day  before,  and 


whom  the  twenty-four  hours  of  impris- 
onment had  reduced  to  apathetic  despair, 
when  looking  up,  she  saw  someone  enter- 
ing the  room,  and  recognized  her  mother. 

She  sprang  up  with  a  joyful  cry,  imme- 
diately checked  as  she  saw  the  chains 
between  the  other's  wrists,  and  heard 
the  clank  of  those  about  her  ankles  as 
she  walked,  Mrs.  Howes  came  forward 
slowly,  and  for  a  moment,  mother  and 
daughter  looked  in  each  other's  faces, 
then  with  their  heads  resting  each  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  other,  they  wept  silently. 

The  elder  woman  recovered  her  com- 
posure first. 

''Martha,  my  daughter,  my  daughter! 
It  is  sweet  to  see  thee  again,  even  thus. 
Hast  no  greeting  for  thy  mother?"  but 
Martha  could  only  weep,  now  and  then 
kissing  her  mother's  furrowed  cheek. 
At  length  she  whispered,  "Why?  Why? 
Surely,  they  have  not  taken  thee  from  my 
father,  leaving  him  alone,  ill  and  help- 
less?" 

"Even  so,  Martha,  hath  God  in  His 
wise  providence  ordered  it." 

"God  hath  no  hand  in  this,"  retorted 
the  girl  vehemently.  "It  is  the  vile  hand, 
and  viler  heart  of  ." 

"Hush,  Martha !  Forget  not  thy  faith 
in  Him  in  whom  thou  hast  been  taught  to 
trust  since  thy  childhood.  Whatsoever 
He  permitteth  is  right  and  good,  although 
we  see  not  its  justice  or  wisdom." 

But  in  spite  of  her  usual  sweetness  and 
gentleness,  Martha  remained  stubbornly 
rebellious,  and  at  length  her  mother 
ceased  to  argue  with  her. 

"Tell  me  of  my  father,"  demanded  the 
girl.  "How  didst  thou  leave  him  ?  What 
said  he?  Who  will  care  for  him  now 
that  thou  art  taken  from  him?  When 
came  they  for  thee  ?  Gave  they  any  time 
for  thee  to  make  provision  for  his  needs  ? 
And  the  baskets  of  good  things  that  have 
been  such  a  blessing  to  so  many  of  these ! 
Who  will  prepare  them  ?"  and  her  queries 
rushed  forth  in  such  a  torrent  that  her 
mother  smiled  sadly  at  the  girl's  im- 
petuosity. 

"Nay,  nay,  Martha,  thou  goest  too  fast 
in  one  breath.  Have  patience  and  I  will 
tell  thee  all.  It  lacked  some  two  hours 
of  mid-day  when  two  men  rode  up,  and 
I  saw  as  they  came  near  that  they  were 
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the  same  who  first  came  for  thee,  and  my 
heart  near  failed  me  for  I  felt  that  their 
errand  boded  no  good. 

"They  gave  me  courteous  greeting,  and 
said  they  bore  a  warrant  for  me.  Thy 
father  was  asleep,  and  I  feared  they 
might  waken  him  with  their  voices,  and 
that  so  sudden  a  shock  might  prove  fatal 
if  he  heard  and  learned  thus  of  their  er- 
rand, therefore  laid  I  my  finger  on  my 
lips,  and  withdrew  with  them  some  paces 
from  the  door.'' 

"Mayhap  it  were  better  that  it  had 
been  so.  He  will  die  as  it  be,  lacking  thy 
care,  and  much  suflfering  might  have 
been  spared  him." 

"That,  ^lartha,  is  as  God  wills,  not  as 
we  wish.  Outside,  the  men  told  me  for 
what  they  had  come.  I  went  back  to 
where  thy  father  was  sleeping.  He  had 
wakened,  and  I  broke  it  to  him  as  gently 
as  I  might.  The  men  were  considerate, 
and  gave  me  all  the  time  I  desired." 

"How  bore  my  father,  the  dreadful 
news  ?" 

"Sorely,  sorely,  but  his  faith  in  God 
will  sustain  him." 
"And  then?" 

"Then  I  called  in  the  men  and  gave 
them  somewhat  to  eat  that  I  had  been 
preparing  for  the  baskets  which  Philip 
bringeth." 

"But  why  gave  you  it  to  them?" 

"Because  they  were  bid  to  tell  me  that 
no  mere  must  be  brought." 

"Not  even  this  day?" 

"Nay.  not  even  this  last  that  I  had 
been  making  ready.  It  savored  to  me  of 
needless  cruelty,  and  it  was  bitter,  for 
sore  as  hath  been  my  heart  at  thy  absence, 
it  was  sweet  to  think  I  could  still  min- 
ister to  thee,"  and  the  woman's  voice 
trembled. 

"Mother!"  and  the  girl  laid  her  hands 
on  her  mother's  shoulders,  weeping 
afresh. 

"And  then?"  said  she  when  she  had 
controlled  herself. 

"And  then  I  set  about  my  preparations. 
I  set  all  in  order,  arranging  for  thy 
father's  comfort,  giving  William  instruc- 
tion concerning  his  care,  made  up  the 
bundle  to  bring  wnth  me,  including  a 
change  for  thee,  changed  my  clothing  and 
went  in  to  bid  goodby  to  thy  father." 


"Tell  me  of  it." 

"Nay,  Martha,  ask  me  not  to  live  over 
again  the  bitterness  of  that  parting.  It 
is  past,  and  now  I  am  here  with  thee." 

Mrs.  Howes  had  been  fairly  composed 
during  her  recital,  but  at  the  memory  of 
her  farewell  to  her  husband,  her  fortitude 
gave  way,  and  for  a  few  minutes,  Martha 
found  herself  fully  occupied  in  her 
efforts  to  comfort  her  grief-stricken 
mother. 

The  woman's  courage  soon  returned, 
and  she  went  among  the  others,  greeting 
those  whom  she  knew,  and  saying  kindly 
things  to  those  whom  she  did  not,  with  an 
especial  word  of  tenderness  to  those  in 
whom  she  had  become  interested  through 
the  messages  that  Martha  had  sent  her. 

At  first  the  inmates  of  the  room  had 
left  Martha  and  her  mother  by  them- 
selves, but  now  all  crowded  about  Mrs. 
Howes,  and  many  were  the  words  of 
sympathy  given  her,  and  of  appreciation 
of  what  she  had  done  to  lighten  the  bur- 
densomeness  of  their  confinement. 

The  meeting  between  Mrs.  Howes  and 
Mrs.  Easty  was  peculiarly  affecting. 
They  were  cousins,  had  known  each  other 
from  childhood,  had  been  warmly  affec- 
tionate, had  seen  each  other  grow  up, 
marry,  bear  their  children,  and  follow 
their  allotted  paths  in  life.  Similar  in 
temperament,  an  unusually  tender  tie 
had  united  them  in  addition  to  their  kin- 
ship. Now,  in  their  decline  of  years, 
they  found  themselves  mutual  inmates  of 
a  prison,  under  the  same  accusation,  and 
so  far  as  they  could  tell  doomed  to  suffer 
a  common  fate,  and  their  greeting  had 
much  of  pathos. 

So  passed  the  day. 

It  had  been  late  when  Mrs.  Howes  had 
reached  the  jail,  and  Mr.  Parris  had 
made  his  usual  visit  and  gone,  coming 
a  little  earlier  than  was  his  wont,  for  he 
had  not  cared  to  face  Martha  in  the  first 
flush  of  her  indignant  anger  and  scorn 
at  finding  her  mother  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  herself,  for  he  very  well  knew 
at  whose  door  she  would  not  fail  to  lay 
this  new  outrage. 

Philip  had  made  his  customary  morn- 
ing visit  and  was  in  unusually  good 
spirits.  The  Merry  Maiden,  whose  ar- 
rival he  had  been  expecting  about  the 
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time  of  Martha's  arrest,  had  come  in  with 
good  profit  from  her  voyage,  had  dis- 
charged, loaded,  and  gone  to  sea  again. 

The  day  before  Mrs.  Howes  had  joined 
Martha,  another  vessel  had  arrived  with 
an  equally  satisfactory  report,  having 
touched  at  New  York,  and  bringing  a 
letter  from  Mr.  English,  telling  Philip 
that  both  himself  and  his  wife  were  well, 
and  making  the  best  of  their  enforced 
absence. 

No  rumor  had  leaked  out  concerning 
the  decision  to  arrest  Mrs.  Howes,  and 
he  found  Martha  well  and  fairly  cheer- 
ful. So  he  rode  to  the  Howes'  farm  with 
a  light  heart,  little  dreaming  of  the  woe 
he  would  find  there. 

He  rode  up  and  tied  his  horse  as  usual, 
rather  wondering  that  Mrs.  Howes  did 
not  come  out  to  meet  him  as  she  com- 
monly did,  always  being  on  the  watch  for 
him  and  eagerly  asking  for  news  of 
Martha. 

The  kitchen  door  was  shut,  which 
puzzled  him,  for  during  the  warm 
weather  it  invariably  stood  open.  He 
went  in,  but  there  was  no  one  there.  He 
sa^y  no  signs  of  the  customary  house- 
wifely occupations.  Everything  was  put 
away  as  if  those  who  lived  there  had 
departed.  The  baskets,  which  usually 
stood  on  the  kitchen  table  were  empty, 
instead  of  being  filled,  ready  for  him  as 
had  recently  been  the  habit,  and  he  felt 
an  impending  sense  of  disaster. 

He  went  into  the  next  room  and  saw 
Mr.  Howes  lying  on  the  couch  with  his 
face  turned  away.  He  spoke  to  him  but 
he  did  not  answer. 

Alarmed,  Philip  laid  his  hand  on  the 
other,  and  bent  over  him,  asking  if  he 
felt  worse  than  usual,  and  where  had 
Mrs.  Howes  gone. 

The  old  man  made  no  reply,  and  at  first 
Philip  thought  him  dead,  but  he  saw  that 
he  breathed.  Philip  shook  him,  and 
spoke  in  a  louder  tone,  but  there  was  no 
response  save  the  slow  and  labored 
breathing. 

He  turned  him  over,  and  saw  that  the 
man  was  unconscious.  Now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  he  concluded  that  Mrs.  Howes 
had  gone  to  some  neighbor  for  help, 
though  he  could  not  understand  the  en- 
tire absence  of  disarray  about  the  rooms, 


nor  why  she  had  not  sent  William  instead 
of  going  herself.  He  went  out  to  search 
for  the  youth  whom  he  found  at  the 
barn,  and  from  whom  he  soon  learned  all 
of  the  sad  tale. 

*'How  long  hath  Mr.  Howes  been  un- 
conscious, WilHam?" 

"Unconscious,  say  you,  sir?  I  knew  not 
that  he  was  so.  'Tis  an  hour  or  two 
since,  sir,  that  I  returned.  I  went  in  and 
asked  what  could  I  do  for  him,  and  he 
made  answer,  'Nothing,  nor  can  any.  My 
grief  and  pain  must  I  bear  alone.'  So  I 
left  him,  and  have  been  about  my  tasks 
ever  since." 

"Saddle  The  Earl,  and  ride  at  once  for 
a  physician,  though  'tis  little  I  fear  that 
any  leech  may  do  for  him.  I  think,  my- 
self, he  hath  received  a  mortal  blow  from 
the  work  of  these  fiends.  Make  all  the 
speed  you  can.  I  will  remain  here  until 
you  return  with  the  mediciner." 

William  hastened  on  his  errand  and 
Philip  returned  to  the  stricken  man.  He 
knew  little  of  illness,  but  he  knew  enough 
to  know  that  something  had  given  way  in 
the  old  man's  brain  under  the  shock  that 
had  deprived  him  of  his  wife. 

While  awaiting  William's  return  with 
the  doctor,  he  heaped  maledictions  dire 
and  bitter  on  those  who  had  wrought  this 
suflfering  on  his  beloved,  and  found  some 
solace  in  mentally  consigning  them  to  all 
the  tortures  and  torments  of  which  he 
could  think. 

It  was  not  long  before  William  was 
back,  for  The  Earl  had  made  good  the 
lad's  previous  praise  of  him,  but  he  was 
alone. 

"Why  alone.  William  ?  Found  you  not 
the  physician  ?" 

"Aye,  sir,  just  as  he  was  about  setting 
out  to  attend  a  woman  in  the  pains  of 
childbirth.  He  asked  me  regarding  my 
master's  illness,  and  when  I  told  him, 
bade  me  go  back,  saying,  there  was 
naught  that  he  could  do,  save  mayhap,  to 
let  a  little  blood,  and  that  his  duty  lay  in 
giving  aid  to  those  who  yet  had  a  chance 
for  life.  He  bade  me  tell  you,  sir,  to  put 
draughts  on  my  master's  feet,  and  that  he 
would  be  here  in  the  morn,  were  Mr. 
Howes  yet  living." 

"Perhaps  it  is  as  well,"  muttered 
Philip.   "To  what  could  he  waken  but  to 
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more  misery  and  suffering,  though  I 
grieve  to  bear  the  news  to  those  who  are 

reft."  ,  ^ 

Together  they  did  what  they  could  for 
the  unconscious  man,  but  ere  morning 
dawned  the  silver  cord  was  loosed,  and 
Martha's  father  was  at  rest. 

At  daybreak  Philip  left  the  farm,  and 
with  a  heavy  heart  went  back  to  Salem  to 
break  the  sad  tidings  to  his  betrothed 
and  her  mother. 

CHAPTER  XL 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Parris  was  becom- 
ing impatient.  Since  his  contemptuous 
rejection  by  Martha,  he  had  ceased  to 
annoy  her  as  before,  merely  addressing  a 
few  words  to  her  in  a  perfunctory, 
clerical  way,  but  in  his  daily  prayer  in 
the  prison,  he  took  particular  pains  to 
beseech  the  Almighty  to  soften  the  rebel- 
lious hearts  of  such  as  rejected  the 
spiritual  counsels  of  God's  ministers, 
heaping  scorn  and  contumely  upon  them 
and  their  sacred  office,  and  begging  that 
these  wicked  ones  might  be  brought  to 
see  the  error  of  their  ways  and  seek 
forgiveness  before  the  awful  doom  they 
were  to  meet  should  fall  upon  them. 

To  this,  Martha  listened  with  indiffer- 
ence, save  when  he  mentioned  her  im- 
pending fate,  when  a  slight  shudder  in- 
voluntarily passed  through  her. 

With  the  advent  of  Mrs.  Howes,  he 
put  new  unction  into  his  petitions,  dwell- 
ing with  particular  emphasis  on  the  tor- 
ments which  the  unrepentant  would  end- 
lesslv  suffer  unless  they  acknowledged 
their  sins,  in  which  case  he  subtly  held 
out  the  prospect  of  their  release  and 
freedom. 

After  sentence  had  been  pronounced 
upon  those  who  were  convicted,  a  preHm- 
inary  to  their  execution  was  a  formal  ex- 
communication by  the  church  authorities, 
and  it  was  a  current  behef  that  such  ac- 
tion carried  with  it  the  penalty  of  endless 
torture  beyond  the  grave,  thus  assuming 
prerogatives  of  the  Ruler  of  all,  as  His 
accredited  agents. 

The  motive  of  the  clergyman  in  lay- 
ing such  stress  upon  this  feature,  was  his 
hope  of  not  only  working  on  the  fears  of 
Martha,  but  also  on  her  mother,  trusting 
that  the  older  woman  would  thus  be  in- 


duced to  try  and  influence  her  daughter 
to  a  more  complacent  state  of  mind. 

To  those  who  have  observed  much,  it 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  too  much  insistence  on  dogmatic 
authority,  and  when  doubt  has  once 
arisen  as  to  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
make  the  claim,  further  doubt  and  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  their  power  and  the 
truth  of  what  they  say. 

In  the  case  of  Martha,  such  doubt  had 
already  passed  into  conviction,  as  she 
had  become  aware  of  the  other  than 
godly  motives  that  actuated  Mr.  Parris, 
strengthened  by  the  declaration  that  he 
had  made  as  to  her  release  if  she  would 
consent  to  marry  him. 

Although  she  had  never  lost  hope  of 
ultimate  restoration  to  her  family  and 
lover,  there  were  times  when  the  future 
looked  very  dark  to  her,  but  never  for  a 
moment  did  she  believe  that  the  divine 
power  to  loose  and  to  bind  after  death, 
had  been  delegated  by  the  gracious  God 
in  whom  she  believed,  to  such  a  creature 
as  the  minister,  and  his  pictures  of  her 
future  state  unless  she  yielded,  moved  her 
not  at  all. 

Moreover,  since  Philip's  visit,  when  he 
had  laid  before  her  David's  reasoning,  a 
new  hope  had  sprung  up  in  her  heart,  and 
the  fulminations  of  Mr.  Parris  fell  on 
deaf  ears. 

She  knew  that  a  number  had  escaped, 
and  hoped,  now  that  her  own  voluntary 
reason  for  remaining  had  been  removed 
by  the  death  of  her  father,  that  she  might 
be  one  of  the  lucky  ones. 

It  was  true  that  more  had^  been  placed 
in  the  death-cart  and  carried  to  their 
gruesome  end  than  had  escaped,  but  they 
had  gone  as  meekly  as  lambs  are  led  to 
slaughter.  Some  were  helpless,  others, 
poor  and  friendless,  and  nearly  all  were 
dominated  by  the  universal  sentiment 
that  brooded  like  a  black  cloud  over  the 
community,  paralyzing  initiative. 

Others  there  were  who  were  energetic 
and  resourceful,  not  accepting  the  preval- 
ent belief,  at  least,  not  in  its  entirety,  and 
possessing  friends  outside  who  spared  no 
efforts  to  aid  them.  These  were  the  ones 
who  had  effected  their  escape. 

Martha's  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
Philip  and  David  to  help  her  was  great, 
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and  she  also  knew  that  William  had  their 
confidence  ,and  would  cheerfully  give  his 
own  life  were  it  necessary  to  assist  them 
in  their  schemes  to  secure  her  freedom. 
Tears  sprang  to  her  eyes  as  she  thought 
of  the  faithful  devotion  of  the  humble 
redemptioner  lad. 

As  the  days  passed  and  Martha  showed 
no  signs  of  yielding,  Mr.  Parris  deter- 
mined to  have  her  brought  speedily  to 
trial,  and  his  influence  was  paramount 
enough  to  accomplish  it,  so  one  day  the 
sheriff  appeared  at  the  prison,  demanding 
the  persons  of  Mary  Easty,  Martha 
Howes,  and  several  others,  to  be  brought 
before  the  court  and  answer  to  the 
charge  of  witchcraft,  and  if  they  could 
not  make  good  defense,  receive  their  sen- 
tence of  execution. 

Mr.  Parris  had  arranged  matters  with 
consummate  skill,  for  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
his  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  the  relent- 
lessness  with  which  he  pursued  its  so- 
called  practitioners,  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability. 

The  girl,  Mercy  Lewis,  had  become 
very  prominent  as  a  witness  in  the 
previous  trials,  and  her  testimony  had 
sent  a  number  to  their  death  on  Gallows 
Plill. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem  that  such 
things  as  those  to  which  she  testified 
should  have  been  taken  seriously  by  a 
learned  court,  it  is  nevertheless  a  histor- 
ical fact,  and  stranger  still,  that  a  young 
girl  of  seventeen  should  have  taken 
pleasure  in  the  infamous  notoriety  and 
prominence  she  attained,  and  as  the  delu- 
sion reached  greater  intensity,  became 
more  and  more  eager  to  consign  her  fel- 
low-creatures to  death.* 

Mercy  Lewis  had  never  forgiven 
Martha  for  shaking  her,  and  advising 
her  to  cease  her  visits  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Parris,  for  she  shrewdly  foresaw 
that  her  prominence  would  speedily  wane 
should  she  so  do,  and  the  consideration 
paid  to  her  as  one  of  those  whom  the 
witches  took  especial  delight  in  torment- 
ing had  become  very  dear.  Therefore, 
she  listened  with  eagerness  to  the  sugges- 

*Those  who  may  doubt  these  statements  are 
referred  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Upham's  his- 
torical account. 


tions  of  her  reverend  mentor,  and  the 
seed  thus  sown,  bore  bitter  and  abun- 
dant fruit. 

Whenever  Martha's  name  was  men- 
tioned in  her  hearing,  Mercy  began  to 
tremble,  then  to  complain  of  prickings 
and  pinchings  by  invisible  hands.  The 
next  phase  she  assumed  was  to  stare 
fixedly,  to  grow  rigid,  then  fall  to  the 
floor  in  simulated  unconsciousness. 
Shortly  she  would  begin  to  twitch,  and 
writhe  in  convulsive  movements,  increas- 
ing in  intensity  to  a  climax,  when  utter- 
ing a  scream,  she  would  lie  for  a  few 
minutes  as  if  dead,  coming  back  to 
consciousness  with  a  moan. 

When  asked  why  these  things  took 
place,  she  declared  that  she  could  not 
help  them;  that  when  the  prickings  and 
pinchings  began  she  saw  no  one,  but  that 
after  a  few  moments  she  saw  the  face 
and  figure  of  Martha  Howes,  who 
reached  her  hands  and  took  her  by  the 
throat,  so  that  she  could  not  breathe; 
that  after  that  she  knew  no  more  until 
consciousness  again  returned. 

Of  all  these  things  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Parris  took  careful  notes,  writing  them 
down  with  accurate  precision,  and  taking 
the  names  of  those  who  might  be  present 
as  witnesses,  who  then  signed  the  state- 
ment. 

These  were  easy  to  obtain,  for  Mercy 
rarely  indulged  in  these  manifestations 
without  an  audience. 

This  v^as  the  girl's  customary  proce- 
dure, and  it  was  upon  such  testimony  as 
her  own  and  that  of  others  similar  in 
character  that  most  of  the  convictions 
were  obtained. 

When  Mr.  Parris  had  found  that  there 
was  no  possible  hope  of  forcing  Martha 
to  accede  to  his  wishes,  he  gathered  to- 
gether in  suitable  form  all  of  these 
declarations  that  Mercy  had  made,  and 
set  in  motion  the  agencies  as  the  result 
of  which  Martha  found  herself  before 
the  court  on  trial  for  her  life. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

With  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Howes  and 
Martha,  Philip  took  upon  himself  the 
direction  of  the  Howes'  farm. 

After  Mr.  Howes  had  been  laid  away, 
Philip  disposed  of  most  of  the  stock. 
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selling  all  the  swine  and  cattle  with  the 
exception  of  one  young  cow,  Martha's 
own,  and  her  particular  pet.  This  he  had 
William  take  to  his  own  home,  also  The 
Earl  and  the  two  work  horses. 

Farming  operations  had  been  largely 
interrupted  in  consequence  of  the  reign 
of  terror  that  prevailed,  and  the  colony 
did  not  recover  for  several  years  from 
the  depression  of  that  black  summer. 

After  putting  everything  in  order, 
Philip  closed  the  house  and  took  William 
to  live  with  himself,  both  because  the  lad 
now  had  no  home,  and  because  he  liked 
him,  and  wished  him  at  hand  in  case  of 
any  emergency  that  should  arise  in  the 
execution  of  any  plan  that  he  and  David 
might  devise  in  Martha's  behalf,  when  a 
trusty,  third  person  should  be  needed. 

Then  Philip  settled  himself  to  await 
the  course  of  events,  meanwhile  consult- 
mg  David  daily,  that  he  might  learn 
whether  the  latter  had  been  able  to  bring 
to  maturity  any  of  the  ideas  of  which  he 
had  spoken. 

So  matters  stood  when  Martha,  her 
mother  and  the  others,  were  brought  into 
court  for  trial. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Howes  was  first 
taken  up,  but  there  was  little  evidence 
against  her,  her  influence  over  the  chil- 
dren being  the  principal  accusation. 

Inasmuch  as  since  the  arrest  of  Martha 
following  so  closely  upon  the  visit  of 
inquiry  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Howes  had 
scarcely  been  away  from  home,  and  those 
who  had  made  the  visit  testified  as  to  the 
warning  that  they  had  given  her  and  her 
promise  to  heed  it,  there  was  little  new 
evidence  to  be  brought  except  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parris  to  introduce  his 
idea  regarding  her  incantations  over  the 
food  she  had  sent  to  the  prisoners.  This, 
however,  was  entirely  unsupported,  being 
nothing  more  than  his  own  opinion,  no 
one  having  seen  her  perform  any  such 
rites  and  never  having  heard  of  them  be- 
fore, and  his  testimony  weighed  but  little. 

The  court  was  doubtless  swayed  some- 
what to  the  side  of  mercy,  stern  and  un- 
relenting as  they  generally  were,  by  the 
pathos  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  death  of  Mr.  Howes,  who  had  been 
well  known  and  much  respected.  But 
whatever  motives  influenced  them,  they 


decided  that  the  charge  against  Mrs. 
Howes  had  not  been  sustained,  and  she 
was  discharged  as  innocent  of  the  ac- 
cusation made. 

The  next  case  called  was  unat  of 
Martha,  and  she  faced  the  inquisition  of 
her  tormenters  with  calmness,  dignity 
and  sweetness. 

In  these  trials  every  advantage  was 
given  the  prosecution,  and  none  allowed 
the  defendant,  not  even  counsel  being 
permitted.  Simple,  unschooled,  untrained 
men  and  women,  farmers  and  housewives 
were  pitted  unaided  against  the  ablest 
brains  of  the  day,  men  trained  in  public 
speaking,  in  subtleties  of  thought,  and 
familiarity  with  public  appearances. 
Even  the  magistrates  aided  the  prosecu- 
tion, asking  questions  of  the  accused  that 
would  be  permitted  by  no  judge  of  the 
present  day  if  asked  by  a  cross-examin- 
ing lawyer. 

Against  these  men  the  prisoner  had  to 
rely  solely  upon  himself,  and  in  many 
cases  the  judgment  was  pre-determined. 
So,  Martha  stood  before  the  court  to 
battle  for  her  life. 

At  her  earnest  request  Philip  was  not 
present,  for  conforting  as  it  might  have 
been  to  her  to  see  one  friendly  face 
among  the  hostile  ones,  she  wished  to 
spare  him  the  pain  and  suspense  of  the 
grilling  ordeal. 

"Nay,  Philip,  I  beseech  thee  not  to 
come  to  that  trial.  Think  of  the  suffer- 
ing thou  wouldst  endure  in  seeing  thy 
beloved  harried  and  cross-questioned  by 
those  who  are  bent  on  destroying  her,  and 
thou,  helpless  to  aid." 

"But,  Martha,"  he  began,  "think  of 
thyself  with  no  friendly  face  among  all 
thine  enemies.  Dost  know  what  thou  art 
to  undergo?" 

"I  can  well  imagine,  and  I  know  how 
illy  able  I  am  to  plead  my  cause  against 
their  hate  and  malignity,  but  weak  as  I 
shall  be,  I  should  be  yet  more  so,  did  I 
know  that  thou  wert  there.  I  need  all  my 
wits,  and  thinkest  thou  I  could  command 
them  if  I  saw  thine  anxious  face  with  all 
the  pain  and  grief  thereon  ?  No,  it  would 
serve  to  distract  me,  and  render  less 
effective  what  little  I  may  do  for  myself." 

By  repeated  arguments  she  at  length 
prevailed  upon  Philip  to  remain  away. 
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Besides  all  that  she  had  said,  which  was 
true  enough,  she  had  another  reason. 
She  was  thoroughly  aware  of  Philip's  im- 
petuosity of  temper,  and  she  feared  that 
in  spite  of  court  and  magistrate,  of  bailiff 
and  constable,  he  would  be  tempted  to  do 
some  mad  thing,  helping  her  none,  and 
rendering  himself  powerless  to  aid^  her 
later  in  case  she  should  fail  of  acquittal. 
She  knew  that  if  he  should  attempt  any 
demonstration,  either  by  force  or  vehe- 
ment protest,  he  would  be  arrested  and 
incarcerated,  and  all  her  hopes  of  future 
escape  prove  futile.  So  by  tears  and 
pleadings  she  at  length  won  his  consent 
to  absent  himself. 

Mr.  Parris  had  prepared  his  side  of  the 
case  with  extraordinary  care  and  with  an 
eye  to  dramatic  effect.  He  began  with  a 
prologue,  lamenting  the  painful  nature 
of  the  duty  that  had  been  imposed  upon 
him  in  thus  appearing  as  a  prosecutor 
against  one  for  whom,  since  his  coming 
to  Salem,  he  had  had  the  deepest  regard 
and  admiration,  as  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising of  the  younger  members  of  his  flock, 
and  whom  he  had  considered  as  possess- 
ing in  an  unusual  degree,  all  of  the 
Christian  virtues  that  should  adorn  young 
maidens. 

He  went  on  to  express  the  grief  and 
pain  that  he  felt  when  Martha's  name 
first  began  to  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  demoniacal  manifestations  that 
had  afflicted  another  gentle  maiden,  and 
his  utter  disbelief  in  the  beginning  that 
such  things  could  be  true.  Then  he  went 
on  to  tell  of  the  accumulating  evidence 
until  conviction  was  forced  upon  him, 
giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  seizures 
from  which  Mercy  Lewis  had  suffered. 

Next,  he  presented  his  written  notes, 
duly  signed  by  those  who  had  witnessed 
them,  and  the  declaration  of  Mercy  Lewis 
as  to  who  had  caused  them.  For  a 
climax,  he  introduced  Mercy  herself,  who 
would  testify  as  to  the  truth  of  what  he 
had  related. 

Mercy,  whom  all  the  accounts  of  the 
time  show  to  have  been  most  precocious, 
was  quick  to  adopt  the  hint,  and  when  she 
confronted  Martha,  began  at  once  to 
tremble,  and  in  regular  order,  went 
through  with  her  characteristic  perform- 
ances, adding  new  stage  business,  for  she 
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had  an  unusually  distinguished  audience, 
as  well  as  her  personal  spite  against 
Martha,  and  she  wished  to  make  the  most 
of  it. 

The  magistrates  looked  on  with  in- 
tense interest,  while  Mr.  Parris  sat  back, 
smacking  his  lips  with  all  the  satisfaction 
of  a  stage  manager  who  has  presented 
an  elaborate  production  without  a  hitch. 

When  Mercy  Lewis  had  come  back  to 
consciousness,  and  the  interruption  and 
confusion  caused  by  her  stage  play  had 
subsided,  the  presiding  magistrate  ex- 
cused Mercy  for  the  time  being,  and 
called  upon  Martha  to  stand  forth  and 
state  her  defence  as  to  the  charge  that 
had  been  made  against  her. 

'T  am  innocent,"  she  replied. 

''But  you  have  heard  the  testimony?" 

'T  have." 

"What  say  you  of  it?" 
"That  it  is  false." 

"Do  you  deny  that  you  have  had  com- 
munication with  Satan?" 
"I  do." 

"Do  you  deny  that  you  have  afflicted 
Mercy  Lewis  and  others,  by  pinching, 
pricking,  choking  them,  and  causing  them 
to  suffer  other  divers  torments,  being 
instigated  thereto  by  the  devil  with  whom 
you  have  made  a  compact?" 

"I  do." 

"How  do  you  account  for  what  they 

say?" 

"It  is  not  my  part  to  account  for  them. 
"Do  you  believe  that  they  tell  the 
truth  ?" 
"I  do  not." 
"Why?" 

"Because  I  know  that  what  they  say  is 
not  true." 

"Do  you  not  know  that  death  will  be 
your  portion  if  you  do  not  confess,  and 
these  accusations  be  proven?" 

"I  know  it  but  too  well." 

"Do  you  not  know  that  with  your  con- 
viction and  sentence  you  will  be  excom- 
municated, and  all  hope  of  pardon  by 
God  be  lost?" 

"I  do  not  believe  it." 

"What !" 

"I  do  not  beheve  it." 
"You  do  not  beUeve  it?  Why?" 
"Because  I  do  not  believe  that  God 
hath  given  power  to  such  as  those  who 
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are  hounding  me  to  death,  to  have  juris- 
diction over  my  soul,  once  they  have 
taken  my  Hfe." 

"Are  you  an  unbeHever?" 

"I  am  not." 

''Are  you  wilhng  to  enter  the  presence 
of  your  Maker  with  a  He  on  your  Hps?" 

"I  go  with  no  He.  I  go  with  truth  in 
my  heart  and  on  my  Hps.  Should  I  ad- 
mit that  to  which  you  are  seeking  to  drive 
me,  it  would  be  a  lie." 

"Truly,"  murmured  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Parris,  "this  is  the  most  contumacious 
and  shameless  prisoner  that  hath  yet  ap- 
peared before  this  court." 

Martha's  firm  bearing,  calm  courage, 
and  modest  demeanor  had  impressed  the 
judge,  which  Mr.  Parris  was  quick  to 
detect.  He  whispered  in  the  magistrate's 
ear,  "CaH  Mercy  Lewis." 

Martha  was  accordingly  discharged  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  Mercy  Lewis  took  the 
stand.  After  the  preliminaries  she  was 
asked : 

"Do  you  say  that  Martha  Howes  is  the 
one  who  has  tormented  vou?" 
"She,  with  others." 
"How?" 

"By  pricking  and  pinching  me.  Then 
she  comes  to  me  and  chokes  me.  I  feel 
them  now,  and  I  see  her  coming.  She  is 
angry  at  what  I  say,  and  is  trying  to 
prevent  my  speech.  Oh,  Lord !  help  me 
and  take  her  away." 

Immediately  Mercy  grew  rigid,  stared, 
and  fell  to  the  floor,  re-enacting  the 
drama  she  had  so  perfectly  learned,  for 
the  opportunity  was  too  good  to  miss  a 
second  chance  of  displaying  her  histrionic 
powers. 

To  those  learned  magistrates,  sitting  in 
judgment  on  a  young  and  lovely  girl, 
defenceless,  save  in  her  own  conscious- 
ness of  her  innocence,  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  year  sixteen  hun- 
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dred  and  ninety-two,  this  was  proof  be- 
yond dispute,  and  William  Stoughton,  the 
deputy  governor  of  the  province  as  chief 
justice,  beside  whom  sat  upon  the  bench, 
five  other  well-known  men  of  that  day, 
called  upon  Martha  Howes  to  stand  forth 
and  hear  her  doom. 

"Martha  Howes,  you  have  been 
brought  before  this  court,  charged  with 
the  damnable  crime  of  witchcraft.  The 
evidence  has  been  clear  and  indisputable, 
while  your  defence  has  been  weak  and 
insolent. 

"This  court  finds  you  guilty.  Hear 
your  sentence,  which  is,  that  you  be  taken 
to  the  prison  wherein  you  are  to  be  con- 
fined until  the  twenty-second  day  of  this 
month,  and  thence  on  that  date  to  the 
usual  place  of  execution  where  you  are  to 
be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead, 
and  may  God  have  mercy  upon  your  soul." 

Martha  trembled,  swayed,  and  seemed 
about  to  fall,  but  recovering  herself  by  a 
wonderful  exercise  of  will  power,  raised 
her  head,  and  lifting  her  chained  hands, 
looking  Mr.  Parris  steadily  in  the  eye, 
said : 

"You  have  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
her  death  an  innocent  girl,  who  goes 
cheerfully,  sooner  than  accept  her  life  at 
the  price  of  marrying  you,  as  you  ofi^ered 
her.    May  God  forgive  you!" 

"Remove  the  insolent  witch !"  said  the 
judge  sharply  to  the  sheriff,  and  Martha 
was  led  out  of  court,  back  to  her  prison. 

CHAPTER  XHL 

Upon  the  acquittal  of  Mrs.  Howes, 
Philip,  who  had  remained  in  court  during 
her  trial,  took  her  to  his  home  where  she 
was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
although  her  mental  agony  was  intense 
at  the  idea  of  leaving  Martha  alone  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  her  conflict. 

But  the  reaction  following  her  acquit- 
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the  managers',  for  the  people  have  popu- 
larized them, — agreeing,  let  us  hope,  with 
Mr.  Brown  "that  the  worst  part  of  a  bad 
show  is  the  audience." 

The  education  power,  like  the  moral  of 
a  novel,  is  all  the  more  forceful  when  it 
comes  in  this  way,  and  if  the  Ford  Hall 
riieetings  did  nothing  more  than  stimulate 
a  desire  for  knowledge,  they  would  have 
been  a  great  force  in  the  life  of  Boston. 
Socialism,  under  a  great  many  different 
guises,  is  in  the  air.  We  have  it  in 
dramatic  form,  in  poetry,  in  college  clubs, 
in  utterances  from  mouthpieces  which 
sometimes  do  not  quite  intelligently 
pronounce  its  doctrines.  There  are  some 
mouthpieces  in  fact  which  profane  its 
meaning.  In  such  a  state  it  is  a  fine 
thing  that  there  is  a  platform  like  Ford 
Hall,  where  the  real  socialism  that  finds 
its  apotheosis  in  practical  Christianity, 
where  its  doctrines,  its  motives,  its  aims 
for  humanity  may  be  heard  clearly  de- 
fined, purely  enunciated. 

When  Mr.  Ford's  half  million  was  put 
to  this  use,  the  first  step  toward  a  real 
mitigation  of  the  ''inevitable  conflict"  was 
taken. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  way  could  a  plan 
have  been  made  to  help  in  the  work  of 
assimilating  the  masses  of  foreign  popu- 
lation that  drift  to  us  year  by  year  from 
European  shores,  bringing  with  them 
distorted  ideas  evolved  from  distorted 


conditions  _oi-'"Eurbpean  life.  Eager- 
eyed  ..yfTti  tig  Jews,  remembering  certain 
horrors  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
Christianity  in  Russia,  may  now  hear  for 
the  first  time  the  preachment  of  a 
socialism  that  shall  have  the  love  of  all 
men  to  all  men  for  its  basis, — the  love 
taught  by  the  gentle  Nazarene.  Here  he 
may  express  his  own  troubled  thoughts, 
ask  the  questions  that  are  in  his  brain, 
sure  of  a  response,  certain  of  intelligent 
sympathy.  Gradually  he  becomes  modi- 
fied in  his  views.  He  has  a  feeling  that 
he  is  now  a  citizen, — a  man  with  a 
country.  There  comes  the  first  lesson 
that  family  life  is  '  the  foundation  of 
patriotism, — the  home  is  the  stronghold, 
— all  things  that  guard  the  home  must 
have  his  protection. 

The  socialism  that  he  hears  in  Ford 
Hall  recognizes  God, — he  is  first  of  all 
troubled,  dazed.  The  socialism  indirectly 
shows  that  the  first  great  advocate  of 
love  and  justice  for  all  mankind  was  the 
man  Christ.  This  socialism  begins  to 
stand  for  something  different  to  that 
socialism  he  knew  before ! 

The  Ford  Hall  meetings  are  in  truth  a 
force  for  good  that  few  now  realize,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
Baptist  Social  Union  has  taken  this  initial 
movement  in  establishing  an  institution 
that  has  the  twofold  value  of  practical 
benefit  and  spiritual  inspiration. 
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tal,  when  she  had  fully  prepared  her  mind 
for  a  verdict  of  guilty,  was  so  great,  that 
she  was  utterly  unable  to  remain,  and 
she  yielded  to  Philip's  entreaties  that  she 
go  to  his  home. 

He  returned  just  as  Martha  was  being 
led  out  by  the  sheriff,  and  he  knew  at 
once  the  fate  that  had  been  decreed  her. 
He  accompanied  her  as  far  as  the  jail  but 
was  not  permitted  to  enter  as  the  hours 
during  which  he  had  been  permitted  to 
make  his  visits  had  passed. 

Naturally,  he  had  no  chance  for  any 
private  conversation  with  her  on  the  way 
but  when  they  had  reached  the  jail,  the 
sheriff,  a  young  man  named  George  Cor- 
win,  and  a  friend  of  Philip's,  touched  by 
their  distress,  granted  them  a  few  mo- 
ments together,  withdrawing  beyond  ear 
shot. 

Philip  made  the  most  of  his  opportun- 
ity. 

"Give  not  up  hope,  dear  heart.  Thou 
shalt  be  rescued,  even  if  I  have  to  tear 
down  this  vile  prison,  but  suffer  the  fate 
that  hath  been  pronounced  upon  thee, 
thou  never  shalt.  I  know  not  now  how 
we  may  compass  it,  but  a  way  will  be 
provided.  Thou  mayest  have  to  act 
quickly  when  the  time  cometh.  Do  so, 
with  no  demur  or  question.  Hope  and 
trust." 

He  kissed  her  goodby,  thanked  the 
sheriff  for  his  courtesy,  and  left  his  be- 
loved to  await  what  seemed  to  her,  her 
inevitable  fate. 

It  was  then  the  ninth  of  September, 
and  the  date  for  which  her  execution  had 
been  set  was  the  twenty-second,  thirteen 
short  days  between  youth,  and  health,  and 
Hfe,  and  an  inertly  swinging  mass  of  her 
who  had  been  Martha  Howes.  The  girl's 
courage  at  last  gave  way,  and  sinking  on 
the  prison  floor  she  gave  way  to  violent 
weeping  in  the  bitterness  of  her  despair. 

But  by  degrees  her  calmness  returned, 
and  a  little  whisper  of  hope  began  to  stir 
in  her  heart.  Her  confidence  in  PhiHp's 
ability  to  act  was  great,  much  as  she 
feared  the  imprudence  of  his  impetuosity 
at  inopportune  times,  but  now,  action  of 
any  kind  however  desperate  could  result 
in  nothing  worse  than  that  hanging  over 
her,  unless,  and  her  heart  stopped  in  fear, 
unless  it  might  result  in  danger  and  pos- 


sible death  to  Philip  himself.  But  the 
thought  of  David  Raymond's  cool  brain 
reassured  her,  and  she  knew  that  in  what- 
ever attempt  might  be  made,  every  cau- 
tion and  provision  would  be  looked  out 
for  to  the  last  detail,  and  she  finally 
reasoned  herself  back  to  something  of  her 
former  hope  and  courage. 

When  Martha  had  addressed  Mr.  Par- 
ris  after  receiving  her  sentence,  he  sank 
back  in  his  chair,  cowering,  and  an  ashy 
paleness  came  over  his  face.  To  him,  she 
seemed  like  an  accusing  angel  reading  his 
inmost  soul,  and  looking  down  upon  him 
from  an  immeasurable  height  as  upon 
some  puny  creature  whom  she  scorned  as 
unutterably  beneath  her,  yet  with  a  touch 
of  condescension  and  pity. 

For  a  moment  he  was  tempted  to  defy 
court  and  magistrate,  to  go  and  fall  at 
her  feet,  to  confess  the  true  reason  why 
he  had  thus  pursued  her,  to  acknowledge 
the  insane  and  maddening  love  she  had 
lighted  in  his  heart,  and  accept  the 
humiliation  and  consequences  such  a 
course  would  bring  to  him,  if  she  would 
only  look  on  him  for  a  moment  and  say, 
'T  know  and  I  understand ;"  if  she  would 
only  lay  her  manacled  hand  on  his  head 
as  he  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  say,  with 
divine  tenderness,  'T  forgive,  for  I  know 
what  love  may  mean,  although  I  cannot 
give  it  thee,"  he  would  gladly  accept  all 
the  after  bitterness  of  hopeless  longing, 
of  denied  desire,  of  all  that  life  had 
meant  to  him  since  first  he  had  looked 
upon  her  face. 

But  instantaneously  with  this  thought 
came  the  consciousness  of  its  utter 
futility  and  madness.  Her  contempt 
would  be  greater,  her  scorn  more  intense. 
She  stood  upon  a  summit  which  he  could 
no  more  scale  than  the  traveller,  fallen 
into  the  depths  of  an  Alpine  glacier 
crevasse  can  climb  its  blue  and  slippery 
sides. 

Pity  she  might  have,  but  nothing  of 
tenderness  even  in  that  pity. 

Scorn,  immeasurable  scorn,  would  be 
his  portion  from  her,  and  from  his  fel- 
low-men, the  loss  of  all  his  power,  in- 
fluence and  prestige,  despised  by  all, 
deprived  of  everything  that  had  been  the 
goal  of  his  ambition,  with  a  future  so 
black  and  hopeless  that  self-destruction 
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would  be  a  blessed  release. 

Mr.  Parris  was  very  luiman,  and  coin- 
cident witb  diese  tboiights  came  tbat  of 
Philip,  of  her  love  for  him,  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  if  he  himself  so  released  her, 
this  other  man  would  enjoy  the  delight  of 
her  lips,  the  clasp  of  her  sweet,  warm 
arms  about  his  neck,  the  lovelight  in  her 
eyes,  while  he  would  be  as  one  cast  out 
from  the  glory  of  heaven,  to  rail  in  the 
bitterness  of  the  nethermost  pit  at  what 
he  hacl  aspired  for,  and — lost. 

Xo,  the  die  was  cast.  He  had  g(^ne  too 
far  to  recede,  and  nothing  was  left  for 
him  but  to  carry  on  to  the  bitter  end  the 
course  he  had  mapped  out.  Thus,  at  least, 
he  would  save  himself  the  humiliation  of 
the  contempt  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
retaining  whatever  of  power  he  might 
have,  though  its  possession  was  but  dust 
and  ashes,  having  lost  the  one  thing  for 
which  he  was  willing  to  give  his  soul. 

Malevolent  hate  gripped  him  at  thought 
of  Philip,  and  he  determined,  tliat  if  he 
could  accomplish  it,  Phili])  should  n(^ 
longer  have  the  joy  of  Martha's  ki^^cs, 
even  in  prison,  and  when  court  ad- 
journed, for  the  day,  after  finishing  the 
trial  of  Mrs.  Rasty,  w^ho  was  also  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  death  on  the 
twenty-second,  he  sought  a  private  inter- 
view with  the  judge. 

To  him,  he  dilated  on  the  peculiar 
malignancy  of  Martha's  Satanic  posses- 
sion, instancing  the  fact,  that  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  court,  she  had  not  hesit- 
ated to  exercise  her  demoniac  power,  as 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  Mercy  Pewis 
liad  sufifered  from  two  seizures. 

He  then  referred  to  the  words  that  she 
had  addressed  to  himself,  as  a  flaunting 
defiance  of  Satan  to  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  false  of  course,  but  nevertheless 
very  painful.  Tie  declared  that  it  took  all 
of  his  will  power,  and  fervent,  silent  peti- 
tions to  the  Almighty,  to  prevent  himself 
from  being  overcome  by  the  devilish 
venom,  and  requested  in  the  interests  of 
the  other  prisoners,  among  whom,  there 
might,  perchance,  be  some  innocent  ones, 
that  Martha  be  removed  from  the  com- 
mon room  and  placed  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. 

TTe  went  on  to  say,  that  Martha,  now 
being  given  over  body  and  soul  to  the  evil 


one,  would  not  hesitate  to  exert  every 
efifort  of  which  she  was  capable  to  exer- 
cise her  infernal  power  during  the  few- 
days  of  life  that  remained  to  her,  and 
closed  l)y  a  further  recjuest,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  chains  she  wore  on  her  person, 
that  she  should  be  fettered  by  another 
fastened  to  a  staple  in  the  floor  or  wall, 
and  that  she  should  be  allowed  com- 
munication with  no  one,  nor  any  allowed 
to  visit  her. 

The  judge  conscntcMl  readily  that  she 
should  be  confined  by  herself,  hesitated 
a  little  with  regard  to  the  additional 
chain,  l)ut  finally  agreed,  and  refused  ab- 
solutely to  deny  her  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing her  mother  and  1)etrothed.  Mr. 
Parris  had  to  content  himself  with  pictur- 
ing in  his  imagination  the  torture  Phili]) 
would  sufifer  at  seeing  the  additional 
ignominy  that  was  heaped  upon  his 
fiancee. 

Unwittingly,  Mr.  Parris  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  man  he  so  hated. 

At  his  first  visit  to  Martha,  Phili])  en- 
dured all  the  distress  that  the  minister 
antici])ated,  and  went  away  in  a  frightful 
rage  at  the  needless  cruelty  im])osed. 

Fie  sought  his  friend  David,  to  wliom 
lie  told  the  circumstances,  hea])ing  male- 
dictions dire  and  bitter  on  those  who  had 
done  it,  1)Ut  ]:)aused,  and  a  look  of  wonder 
came  on  his  face  as  he  saw  a  slow  smile 
gradually  creep  over  that  of  David. 

The  latter  noticed  it,  took  Phili])'s 
hand,  and  said  tenderly.  "'Hiink  not,  my 
friend,  that  T  smile  at  tlie  additional 
suffering  of  the  maiden.  T  would  that 
they  who  are  responsible  foi"  this  crown- 
ing f>utrage  might  feel  the  clas])  of  the 
fetters  themselves  l)Ut  wishes  neither 
i)in(l  nor  loosen  iron  bands.  T  1)Ut  smiled 
to  think  how  in  liis  hate,  tlie  minister,  for 
it  is  he  wlio  hath  done  this,  hath  sim- 
plified the  matter.  Is  tlie  Pretty  Polly 
ready  for  sea  ?" 

"She  lieth  at  the  wharf,  David,  ready 
to  sail  on  the  instant.  Her  master  is  a 
man  I  trust  to  the  uttermost.  The  crew 
have  hut  sliort  H1)ert>-  and  a  few  at  a 
time.  She  is  well  i)ro\i>^ione(l.  and  God 
grant  hut  a  hree/.e  to  move  her  from  the 
wharf,  and  Martha  once  on  board,  it 
would  go  ill  with  these  fiends  from  hell 
should  they  try  to  take  her." 
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"It  is  well.  Art  willing  to  let  me  have 
a  little  gold,  Philip  ?" 

"An  hundred  sovereigns  if  you  wish, 
and  more." 

"Nay,  half  that  will  suffice,  if  even  so 
much  he  necessary.  To-morrow  night, 
if  the  wind  serve,  see  that  every  man  he 
on  hoard  the  vessel,  and  yourself  as  well, 
for  I  think  not  you  would  wish  your 
hetrothed  to  set  sail  without  her  lover  to 
comfort  her." 

"Tell  me,  David,  of  your  plan." 

"Nay,  that  I  will  not.  1  trust  not  in 
your  discretion.  A  hold  man  you  are  and 
a  true  one,  hut  as  you,  yourself,  have 
said,  your  strength  lieth  in  action  and  not 
in  ways  that  are  devi(nts.  Leave  it  to  me, 
who,  though  I  l(jve  ye  hoth,  lose  not  my 
head  through  the  tumult  in  my  heart. 

"Further,  go  not  to  the  prison  to-mor- 
row, ikisy  yourself  al)out  the  town,  mak- 
ing outcry  if  you  ])lease  concerning  the 
injustice  of  the  x  ei-dict.  ( iive  out  that 
you  go  to  Tioston  to  seek  a  >ta\'  trom  Sir 
William,  and  at  such  time  as  >uits  you 
after  mid-day,  saddle  The  I-'arl  and 
depart,  letting  yom-scl  f  l)c  si'cn.  and  make 
statement  of  )()ur  ciTand.  Kcturn  n<>t 
till  two  hours  hefore  tlic  middle  of  the 
night,  and  come  with  all  the  caution  of 
the  stealth)'  red  man,  going  (hrcctly  to  the 
vessel. 

"Lea\'e  the  horse  outride  the  town 
where  W  illiam  nia\'  lind  him  before  the 
dawn.  While  the  time  a>  xoti  may,  it 
l)oots  not  how,  hut  he  not  seen  after  you 
have  left  the  village. 

"There  is  no  moon,  and  if  I  read  the 
signs  aright,  I  think  h}-  tomorrow  night, 
neither  will  stars  he  seen. 

"Should  things  fall  out  as  1  hojie  and 
])elieve,  ere  two  hours  l^eyond  the  mid- 
night have  passed,  your  arms  will  l)e 
ahout  Martha,  and  the  A\"itch  Mill  hut  a 
hlur  over  the  stern  of  the  I^-etty  Polly." 

Philip  grasped  the  hand  oi  his  friend. 

"1  will  do  to  the  least  detail  even  as 
thou  hast  said,  and  if  thy  plan,  whate'er 
it  he,  fall  out  as  thou  sayest,  and  T,  hold- 
ing Martha  to  my  heart,  see  that  accursed 
hill  sink  from  sight,  life  can  hold  no 
greater  joy  or  promise,"  and  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes. 

That  night  she  had  fallen  into  a 
trotihled  slecj)  when  she  was  wakened  hv 


a  light  touch  on  her  arm,  and  she  started 
in  alarm. 

1'he  cell  was  dark  and  she  could  see 
no  one,  ljut  a  voice  whispered,  "Fear 
naught,  say  naught,  friends  await  thee." 

She  felt  the  unknown  hands  fumhling 
at  her  fetters,  and  soon  one  hand  was 
free,  then  the  other,  then  her  ankles. 
During  the  day  her  irons  had  been 
changed,  new  ones,  fresh  from  the  smith 
in  place  of  the  old  ones,  and  she  had 
noticed  that  the  key  had  turned  in  the 
locks  with  noiseless  ease. 

The  fetters  were  silently  laid  on  the 
tloor,  her  hand  was  taken,  and  she  was 
led  to  the  open  drxjr  of  the  prison. 

"( lo,"  sai(l  the  voice  of  her  conductor. 
The  door  was  silently  closed  behind  her. 
and  Martha  stood  alone  in  the  sweet 
fre-h  air  (jf  the  Sei)tember  midnight. 

It  was  very  dark,  m(X)nless  and  star- 
let-, lor  dense  clouds  covered  the  sky. 

She  had  been  there  not  more  than 
thirtv  seconds  although,  as  she  afterward 
said,  it  seemed  hours,  like  the  long  in- 
tervals of  time  that  pass  in  a  dream, 
which  scientists  tell  us  are  of  com- 
]<aratively  infinitesimal  duration,  when 
another  voice  whispered,  '".^ilence."  and 
her  hand  was  taken. 

rhe\  had  gone.  perhai)>  two  hundred 
\ard>  from  the  prison,  when  a  vivid 
lightning  tla>h  sjiowed  her  her  c«>m- 
])ani(  >n. 

"W  illiam  I"  and  Martha  \>ut  her  arm 
ahout  the  neck  of  the  redemptioner  lad 
and  kissed  him.  He  led  her  to  the  wharf 
where  the  Pretty  Polly  was  lying  over 
the  side,  and  Martha  was  in  her  lover's 
arms. 

The  lines  were  noiselessly  cast  off.  the 
breeze  filled  the  half  raisecl  foresail,  anil 
the  water  rip])led  ah^ng  the  vessel's  side 
in  nnisical  gurgles  as  she  gathered  way. 

Soon  all  the  canvas  was  set.  ami  as 
the}-  neared  the  cniter  harbor,  one  vivid 
lightning  gleam  sinewed  the  fateful  hill, 
standing  grim  and  threatening,  cheated 
ot  its  fairest  \ictim.  then  swalhnved  in 
the  darkness. 

CHAPTFR  XIV. 

The  escape  of  ]\[artha  created  consid- 
erable excitement,  and  the  jailer  was 
shai'pb  interrogated. 
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He  declared  that  about  eleven  o'clock 
that  night  he  had  made  his  customary 
rounds,  and  that  Martha  was  in  her  cell, 
securely  fastened. 

He  examined  her  fetters  carefully,  for 
he  had  put  on  new  irons  that  day,  and 
found  them  in  perfect  order,  and  went 
to  his  own  room. 

About  midnight  he  wakened,  trem- 
bling, and  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
some  one  or  something.  When  his  wits 
came  to  him,  he  saw  a  frightful  shape 
standing  over  him  with  a  countenance  of 
exceeding  ferocity,  in  which  eyes 
gleamed  like  burning  coals. 

Nothing  was  said  to  him,  but  the  ap- 
parition, whatever  it  was,  man,  beast  or 
devil,  gazed  at  him  until  he  lost  con- 
sciousness. 

Although  there  was  no  light  in  the 
room  the  figure  was  plainly  visible,  for  a 
luminous  radiance  emanated  from  and 
enveloped  it,  and  he  noticed  a  sulphurous 
odor. 

How  long  he  remained  insensible  he 
did  not  know  but  thought  it  might  be  one 
or  two  hours.  As  soon  as  he  dared 
move,  he  arose  and  went  to  Martha's 
cell,  but  there  was  no  prisoner  there. 
The  odor  of  brimstone  was  much  more 
noticeable  in  the  cell  than  in  his  own 
room,  and  if  those  who  questioned  him 
doubted  it,  they  might  find  out  for  them- 
selves, for  it  was  yet  plainly  perceptible. 

This  was  done,  and  the  truth  of  the 
man's  assertion  verified. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  fetters 
which  Martha  had  worn  were  lying  in 
precisely  the  same  position  as  that  oc- 
cupied by  her  recumbent  form,  and  that 
also,  they  might  see. 

He  said  that  the  bunch  of  keys  that  he 
carried  about  his  person  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed, for  they  were  attached  to  a  small 
chain  about  his  waist  which  was  locked. 

He  had  not  touched  the  wrist  and 
ankle  manacles  that  Martha  had  worn, 
since  he  found  her  gone.  These  were 
then  examined  and  found  locked. 

In  short,  the  devil  had  come  to  the  aid 
of  his  own,  and  for  his  own  part,  he  was 
through  with  his  job. 

'T  mind  not  human  beings,  whoever 
they  may  be,  governor  or  slave,  and  will 
cheerfully  lock  and  guard  them  for  or- 


dinary crimes,  but  when  it  cometh  to  con 
fining  agents  of  the  evil  one,  I  have  ha 
enough  of  it  in  this  night's  experience 
and  ye  may  get  another  jailer." 

When  asked  why  he  had  not  notified 
some  one  when  he  found  that  Martha 
was  gone,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
said  that  if  the  devil  were  content  to 
leave  him  alone  and  uninjured,  he  cer- 
tainly would  let  the  devil  alone  and  those 
he  had  taken  under  his  protection. 

All  efiforts  to  shake  the  man's  story 
were  unavailing,  and  the  authorities  were 
obliged  to  accept  it  as  he  told  it. 

In  the  temper  and  the  current  belief  of 
the  time,  the  tale  was  by  no  means  in- 
credible, and  it  went  through  the  village 
like  wildfire. 

In  the  course  of  time  a  legend  grew  up 
of  the  rescue  of  Martha  by  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  in  person,  and  persisted  for 
many  years. 

Even  the  Reverend  Mr.  Parris  was 
mystified.  He  believed  firmly  in  the 
power  of  the  devil,  and  his  capacity  to 
assume  any  shape  and  appear  in  any 
guise  he  might  choose,  but  he  found  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  Martha's  escape  by 
the  aid  of  her  dark  master,  and  the 
simultaneous  disappearance  of  Philip  and 
the  Pretty  Polly. 

The  vessel  was  never  seen  in  Saleni 
again.  After  reaching  New  York  and 
landing  Philip  and  Martha,  she  was 
loaded  there  for  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  was  lost  in  a  storm. 

Mr.  Parris  was  bitterly  chagrined  at  . 
his  failure,  but  devoted  himself  with 
renewed  energy  to  the  prosecution  of 
others,  and  so  successfully,  that  on  the 
day  he  had  hoped  to  see  Martha  put  for- 
ever beyond  the  reach  of  Philip,  he  had 
the  grim  satisfaction  of  seeing  eight 
others  suspended  from  the  scaffold  on 
Witch  Hill,  six  of  whom  were  women, 
among  them  the  aged  and  saintly  Mary 
Easty. 

As  he  stood  there  watching  the  grue- 
some spectacle,  a  fellow  clergyman,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Noyes,  turned  and  point- 
ing to  the  swinging  bodies,  said  with 
unction,  ''There  hang  eight  firebrands  o£ 
hell." 

This  was  the  last  harvest  that  the  hill 
ever  reaped. 


